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A Swift Messenger in ‘ime of Need 


To EVERYBODY there comes, sud- 
denly, the great emergency — the 
occasion when, regardless of all else, 
the desperate human need stands 
first and alone. 

To find somebody, to get some- 
body’s advice, to bring somebody 
quickly, to learn somebody’s final 
answer is for the moment the one, 
all-important purpose. 

Have you ever stopped to con- 
sider how great a part the telephone 
plays in the meeting of such 
emergencies? 

Even our daily routine is a 
succession of lesser emergencies. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE. 


Satisfactory living in this compli- 
cated world consists largely in 
grasping situations as they arise, 
one after another — solving each 
one promptly, finally, and then get- 
ting on to the next. 

We have only so much time. With 
the world about us speeded up, we 
cannot afford to live a life vexed by 
uncertainties, frustrated by delays, 
cluttered with tasks undone. We 
dare not be always just a little 
too late. 

It is because of all this that the 
telephone is so essential and help- 
ful in the daily life of so many 


SYSTEM 


people. To millions of homes it 
brings security, happiness and the 
opportunity for larger achievement. 


Your home is safer —life moves 
more smoothly —when you have 
extension telephones in the rooms 
you use most. The cost is small, 
especially when you consider the 
time and steps saved, the increased 
comfort and privacy. Installation 
can be made quickly, at the time 
you set. Just call the Business Office 
of your local Bell Telephone 
Company. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


UST as it was pulling itself together in the revivified Department 
of Labor, the US Employment Service was plunged into the 
emergency tasks of placing some two million Conservation Corps 

and Civil Works employes—and did it. Amply financed, strongly 
manned, the Employment Service gives every promise of functioning 
efficiently in its own federal field and in cooperation with the state and 
local services. An article on it—the first in any national magazine, 
by Beutan Ammon of the staff of Survey Associates, page 101. 


Survey Graphic for January, ARTHUR E. Morcan began a series 
of articles on that first large piece of social planning to be put into 
something more tangible than blueprints—the work now well under 
way by the Tennesseee Valley Authority. Here (page 105) he tells 
of how the Tennessee power is to be put to work in village and farm 
homes, dairies, shops big and little—the civilizing effect of cheap 
power applied to everyday life through low-cost equipment. This 
part of the Authority’s work is in charge of David E. Lilienthal, one of 
the three members of the board of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and president of the subsidiary Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
Before his appointment by President Roosevelt, Mr. Lilienthal had 
made a national reputation as a legal authority on public-utility 
matters, first in Chicago as special counsel to the city in the famous 
telephone-rate controversy, more especially in Wisconsin. Appointed 
state public-utilities commissioner by Gov. Philip LaFollette, Mr. 
Lilienthal rewrote the Wisconsin utilities statutes which, adopted in 
1931, have since served as a model for a half dozen other states. His 
reorganized state Public Service Commission reduced telephone rates 
and the distribution of dividends by which ten large electric companies 
were draining off Wisconsin money to outside holding companies. 


foe twenty-one years before he became secretary of the interior and 
public works’ administrator, Haroip L. Ickes had been a member 
of Survey Associates. He was, therefore, the most appropriate speaker 


at our coming-of-age dinner on February 8, choosing his own subject 
as the social implications of the first year of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. His address is given on page 111. In greeting his audience of 450, 
Mr. Ickes said there were two reasons why he had eagerly accepted 
the invitation: “In the first place I wanted to have visual evidence 
that there was such a group as Survey Associates. I wanted to see what 
they looked like and how they acted. To be sure, I have been accus- 
tomed to receiving a letter each year from Paul Kellogg asking me 
whether he could continue to count upon me as a Survey Associate, 
and a follow-up after a short interval reminding me that since I was a 
Survey Associate it was time for me to draw a modest check and drop 
it down the mail chute. So, in a general way, I have been aware of the 
genus Survey Associate but until I got your invitation my idea had 
been that he was like the ground hog, scheduled to make a solitary 
appearance once a year to see how big a shadow he could cast and then 
retire into his hole once more. From this night on I will not feel so 
lonely when I function as a Survey Associate. I will be able to call up 
before my mind’s eye a goodly company of fine citizens who have a 
real interest in what is going on in the world and an especial concern 
for those who have had something less than a square deal.” 


ELEPHONING before he sailed for home just as this issue was in 

press, S. K. Rarcuirre reiterated the major point of his address at 
the annual dinner of Survey Associates (page 114): he was going back 
to tell England that the hopes of liberal, socially minded folk the world 
over must center in America, and they were well-grounded hopes; the 
depression had caught us late, but caught us hard; we are working 
our way out in the old adventurous American way and will find some 
solution, as yet not clear, but a long remove from a copycat following 
of the compulsions which grind down Europe. 


Se es aspects of unemployment insurance have suddenly dropped 

from the blue sky of academic discussion to a practical debate in 
Congress over the Wagner-Lewis Bill. The simple provisions of the 
bill are given and briefly interpreted by FRANCEs PERKINS, secretary of 
labor, on page 116. 


yea the settlements lead off (page 118) among the national 

social-work organizations, in coming to grips with unemployment 
issues in this ‘‘fifth winter of the depression at the threshold of the 
second year of the New Deal.” 


pal a topsy-turvey world, at almost the same time the famous Karl 

Marx apartments in Vienna, with their two thousand Socialist 
tenants, were being shot down by the cannon of the Austrian govern- 
ment while the American government was setting up public housing. 
Loura D. Lasker, of the staff of Survey Associates, describes (page 
124) the situation at Washington. It is clear that by combination of 
federal, state and municipal action, American government will shortly 
not only be financing, but erecting, renting and managing houses and 
apartments. 
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R, I. Nesmith, New York 
Sometimes the lights of Washington seem like beacon 


fires, signalling 
the state of the nation, the focus and 


intensity of our concern 
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THE ROUTE BACK TO WORK 


The US Employment Service with Its State and Local Branches 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


cons signaling the state of the nation. In the winter of 
1917-18 the windows of the State-War-Navy Building, 
blazing far into the night, showed the vast effort of mobiliza- 
tion for war. This winter State-War and Navy has been 
dark and quiet after the usual office day, no longer focusing 
the inténsity of our national concern. The windows that are 
lighted late at night flash signals of our mobilization for 
employment. The White House offices seem never to sleep, 
and those of the NRA are pricked-out in the huge mass of 
the Commerce Building. When I was there late in January 
the Treasury Building shone as double shifts of clerks made 
out and dispatched Civil Works paychecks, Up a side street 
the dingy Labor Department Annex was alight with activity, 
overtimes and Sundays, setting-up a new country-wide 
scheme of labor placement in the midst of emergency tasks of 
registering millions of unemployed for CWA and PWA jobs. 
This article is not an attempt to assay the gains and set- 
backs in this new mobilization. It is a more modest under- 
taking—a quick survey of the plans and activities of the new 
US Employment Service and of the Emergency National 
Reemployment Service superimposed upon it. But like the 
crowded days in Washington on which it is based, it leads 
from that lighted annex into other offices and departments, 
and it proves to be not a story complete in itself but a 
strand running through our relief and recovery efforts. 
Like the lighted 
windows, it is a story 
with a wartime pro- 
logue. During those 
times, fifteen years 
ago, a federal em- 
ployment service was 
set up to help meet 
the emergency of la- ; 
bor shortage. Em- 
ployers from coast to 
coast were clamoring 
for workers to replace 
the men called into 
service, and to meet 
the demand for top- 


Some the lights of Washington seem like bea- 


To provide a direct and well-marked road between available 
workers and available jobs, other modern industrial nations 
long since threw out networks of country-wide public em- 
ployment services. Our own War-time beginnings were almost 
wholly lost during post-War boom and depression. Today, as 
part of the recovery effort, we are belatedly bringing order out 
of the chaos of the labor market. The plans and first accomplish- 
ments of the new US Employment Service, established under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, and of the Emergency Reemploy- 
ment Service superimposed upon it, are here set forth in a staff 
article, based on a week in the headquarters in Washington 
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speed production of munitions and supplies. With the end 
of the War, the employment service, a mechanismessential 
to an organized labor market and taken for granted in other 
modern industrial countries, was allowed to rust out. The 
Farm Labor Division survived, but on a much reduced scale. 
Toward the end of the boom years there was established a 
placement service for veterans which, in 1930, had offices in 
thirty-one cities. A few states had developed their own 
services but there was no nation-wide employment system 
to supply reliable information, to facilitate placement, when 
the great post-War emergency swept over us, and instead of 
employers clamoring for workers, workers in mounting num- 
bers begged for jobs. 

During all this time, the Wagner Bill, first introduced in 
1919, to lay the groundwork for such a national system, hung 
fire in Congress. Finally passed early in 1931, it was vetoed 
by President Hoover, and a few weeks later the ineffectual 
“Doak reorganization” of what remained of the former 
federal employment system was launched (see Survey 
Graphic, March 1933, page 165). 

In the crowded special session of Congress last spring, 
the Wagner Bill was again passed, almost unchanged, and 
signed by President Roosevelt, as part of the recovery pro- 
gram. It is based on the principle that the organization and 
conduct of employment placement ought to be a function 
of state and municipal government, that the activities of 
the federal office 
should include the 
setting-up and main- 
tenance of standards, 
research, special serv- 
ices for farm labor 
and for veterans, and 
clearance of labor 
between states, and 
that the state service 
should be integrated 
into a nation-wide 
employment system. 
To this end the Act 
provided grants in 
aid to state employ- 
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ment systems which affiliate with the USES. It authorized 
an appropriation for this purpose of $1,500,000 for the first 
year, $4 million a year to June 1938, ‘‘and thereafter such 
sums annually as the Congress may deem necessary.’”’ Three 
fourths of each year’s appropriation is earmarked for the 
states, in amounts proportioned to population. 

The underlying aim, like that of centralized employment 
service in other countries, is to cut down as far as possible the 
wageless period between jobs, to gather reliable data on 
employment and unemployment, on occupational trends 
and shifting demands for labor, and to give intelligent 
placement service without charge to employer or to employe. 

Even before the Wagner Bill was passed, the President 
laid on the secretary of labor a responsibility that called for 
such a country-wide employment service. The task was the 
recruiting of a quarter of a million young men for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. Casting about for an administrator 
who could push through a detailed emergency effort and 
who, as a seasoned executive, could take over a long-term 
responsibility if and when the Wagner Bill was enacted, 
Miss Perkins selected for this task W. Frank Persons, whom 
she had seen function during the War as director general of 
Red Cross civilian relief. ““And the thing that impressed 
him on my memory,” she recalled sixteen years later, ‘““was 
the fact that condensed milk arrived and kept on arriving, in 
correct quantities and on time, in every civilian relief home 
where there was a baby.” 

Mr. Persons took office on April 5. On April 7, the first 
of the CCC recruits were ready for the conditioning camps. 
And at the rate of 15,000 a week, faster than the Army 
draft, the young civilians were registered, cleared, enrolled 
and waiting for the word to go. 

The Wagner Bill was signed early in June. The first 
appropriation under it became available for the new US 
Employment Service July 1. But before the CCC quotas 
were all in camp, before Mr. Persons and the small staff of 
associates he and Miss Perkins had chosen had a chance to 
draw their plans, they were called on for a second and far 
heavier emergency task. 

The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
ruled that all placements on PWA projects must be made 
through agencies designed by the US Employment Service 
with one exception: closed-shop contractors may continue 
to secure skilled, organized labor through local unions. 
Further, the $400 million set aside for the Bureau of’Roads 
must, it was stipulated, be spread over at least three quarters 
of the counties in each state. Here was immediate need for a 
network of some 2500 employment offices under federal 
supervision. To meet it, the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice was set up, as an independent unit under the supervision 
of the USES. A reemployment director in each state was 
appointed by Mr. Persons. In each community, a citizens’ 
committee was given responsibility for the organization 
and functioning of a local office, though office personnel had 
to be passed upon by the state directors of relief and the 
new state reemployment directors. 


HE service was purposely decentralized, in the belief 

that under pressure of time and need, maximum effi- 
ciency with minimum friction would result if the final 
responsibility rested on the community itself. Walter Burr, 
formerly Missouri state relief director, came to USES as 
associate director and was promptly made executive head 
of NRS. By mail, telephone and telegram, Mr. Burr keeps 
in touch with the state services. ‘‘But I deal only with forty- 
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eight men,”’ he told me. To the state directors are com- 
municated all changes in policy or procedure, to be passed 
on to the local offices, and to them, too, go all complaints 
about local service received in Washington. They are respon- 
sible for the effectiveness of the NRS within their own states. 
Similarly, each state director is head of a decentralized sys- 
tem, with local committees and office managers making 
plans and decisions within the framework of the country- 
wide setup. 

The Washington office has served as a clearing-house of 
experience and a source of suggestion, “‘as requested,” on 
knotty points of planning or administration. To Mr. Burr’s 
desk come almost hourly such diverse matters as a complaint 
presented by a committee of one of the international unions; 
a request for more specific instructions on veterans’ prefer- 
ence in Smithville; the problem of the “‘wet-backs’’ who, 
living in Mexico, bootleg themselves across the Rio Grande 
at night in search of well-paid Texas jobs; an attempt to 
““play politics” in one state, to short-cut essential record- 
keeping in another; a possible shift in personnel here; a 
shortage of supplies there. ‘‘We are not dealing with a com- 
modity,” Mr. Burr explains. ““We can’t be rigid. We are 
working with people on the most elementary level of their 
lives—the jobs that mean food, clothing and shelter.” 


Tee fact that public works are not an automatic remedy 
for unemployment has been convincingly brought home 
during the past months. With more than $3 billion of public 
money ready to be pumped into the business and industrial 
life of the country through this channel, the flow of credit 
was dammed up, as students of public works had repeatedly 
warned us would be the case if we failed to employ foresight 
and long-range planning. To define projects, work out state 
and municipal cooperation, examine titles, secure sites, 
make surveys, draw plans, get them approved, blueprint 
them, let contracts, order, produce and deliver materials 
is not a matter of hours or days but of months. And all this 
is preliminary to turning the first spadeful of dirt. Hence 
the effect of the public works’ effort, undertaken last summer 
under NIRA, is only now beginning to be felt. We shall not 
get its full force before the coming summer and fall. 

Meantime, PWA sent a lot of money out through federal 
departments that stood ready with deferred plans. The 
Army had building, repair and engineering projects on 
which all the preliminaries were completed. It was possible 
to pull this program forward at many points. Various divi- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture only awaited funds 
to begin attacks on weed and insect pests—barberry, Dutch 
Elm blight, tent caterpillar, and so on. And as PWA gave 
the word for dozens of such undertakings to swing into 
action, NRS was called on to supply the men. This meant 
lines of communication and cooperation between the 
service and the governmental bureau or division concerned. 
Contact was established and maintained between NRS and 
the responsible head of every undertaking financed by 
PWA funds, and the liaison machinery has proved itself 
equal to the satisfactory handling of the employment 
problems. 

The procedure of the NRS was without ballyhoo; it did 
not seek to encourage wholesale registration, thereby 
arousing false hopes. Before a project was ready to proceed, 
NRS opened an office in the county or counties affected, 
announced the jobs available, the number of men needed, 
the place to register, and so furnished the contractor’s force 
without disappointing jobless men and their families, who 
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have borne so many disappointments during the depression 
years. 

It was a simple, reasonable plan, but it did not succeed in 
controlling registration. The mere rumor of new jobs in the 
community filled the local office with applicants. The an- 
nouncement of CWA and CWS in November meant a rush 
to register by men and women filled with hope by the 
promise of ‘‘jobs instead of relief,” and the announced 
wage rates. Promotion ‘tactics were adopted by the federal 
CWA to stimulate civil projects, especially as hard-pressed 
communities were expected to foot the bill for supplies. 
That CWA would pay for materials as well as for labor, 
except in rare instances, was not a part of the original scheme, 
though the fact that it was in an unexpected number of 
cases required to do so was one of the reasons why the 
money ran short. It is not surprising that in ‘‘selling’”” CWA 
to public officials, it was oversold to the unemployed. By 
thousands and then by millions, they rushed to NRS to 
enroll for “‘government jobs.” 

CWA practice was, until the curtailment in mid-January, 
to assign to each county an employment quota. In filling 
that quota, with due regard for the legal preferences in 
favor of ex-service men and local citizens with dependents, 
the basis of selection has been fitness for the job. NRS 
quickly allayed the early fears that, to be eligible for a job, 
the applicant must be “‘on the rolls,” and the equally acute 
fear that men on relief or farmers who had received an 
adjusted payment under AAA were to be penalized in 
allotting the new jobs. The Guide to the Operation of Reem- 
ployment Offices states: 


Number of N.R.S. offices, thus 
No. of Affiliated S.E.S. offices 


No. of Non-atfiliated S.L.S. offices 


36 
GG 
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The primary purpose of the staff is to refer to employers persons 
who will be acceptable because their experience, education, physi- 
cal fitness and character best fit them for the job requirements. 


This makes clear an essential point: NRS is not a relief 
agency but a placement service. And Walter Burr, describing 
the rush of enrollments in the local offices, comments, ‘“The 
American people are clamoring for a job, not a handout.” 


LETTER from an NRS official in Arizona shows that 
this distinction is not a mere headquarters theory but 
a very active fact: 

Under the old registration for relief we had about 319 men 
registered as truck drivers, and the first thing that our reemploy- 
ment manager had to do was to interview and tell the great major- 
ity of these men that they could not handle a 5-ton dump truck. 
Most of our men had only been used to driving light trucks which 
operate more or less as light passenger cars. . . . The educating of 
men in general to the fact that they must be qualified in order to 
hold a job has been to my mind the greatest good that the Reem- 
ployment Office has done in this vicinity. 


And the head of a local committee in Kentucky wrote: 
We feel that with this giving of jobs to qualified men and not 
mixing “‘need” in with it, we are helping those that best deserve 


help and getting a dollar’s worth of work for each dollar of public 
money spent. 


There was another disputed boundary fence that NRS 
had to establish. It was necessary to make clear not only that 
placement is not relief, but that it is not politics. From the 
beginning, public work in this country has been “mixed up 
with politics,’ and opinion was widespread that ‘‘pull” 


How nation-wide public employment service begins to organize our labor market is shown by the spread of offices of the Re- 
employment Service (NRS), of state services (SES) already part of the new federal scheme, and of non-affiliated state services 
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would always land a job, that without it no job could be 
obtained. 

An ex-sailor, two years out of work and desperate, called 
at NRS headquarters one of the days I was there. He had 
hitchhiked from his home in a nearby state, armed with a 
letter from his Congressman, to see “‘a man at the top.” CWA 
headquarters had sent him to Mr. Burr, though no registra- 
tion or placement is done at national headquarters. 

‘“Let’s talk this over,”’ Mr. Burr suggested. “‘Put up your 
letter—I don’t want to read it.’’ Having explained NRS 
procedure, he inquired whether the man had registered 
at home. 


ot AYBE there zs a New Deal,” said the man. “‘I went to 

that office. I stood in line behind a fellow that was 
sure he was going to get a job. He had two letters from big 
political bosses. I didn’t have any letter then. He said, ‘Boy, 
you ain’t got a chance. You watch me!’ I felt pretty low. 
Well, after a while he got his turn. When he come out, I 
says, ‘What kind of a job did you get?’ He says, ‘I didn’t 
get any job. I got on the list. And when I showed them 
those letters it only made them mad. What kind of a show is 
this?’ he says to me. And now you don’t even look at this 
letter Mr. X gives to me. Don’t ‘pull’ work no more?” 

On the same day, a Texas staff member arrived by plane 
for a conference. He has helped organize and administer the 
reemployment service in that far-flung state, with offices in 
each of its 254 counties, many of which are larger than a 
New England state. The Texan reported, as a common 
opinion in his state, that: 

The Reemployment Service has been a barrier against politics 
in PWA and CWA. The placement in our state—and I believe 
that holds for the service in general—is purely on qualifications. 
The peanut politician can’t get a toe-hold. It’s wiping him out 
because there just isn’t any gravy for him. Under NRS, no one in 
our state can secure crooked preference in registration or referral. 
That’s backed by the overwhelming sentiment of the community. 

Investigation into CWA, just getting underway as this is 
written, has disclosed some irregularity. There is indication, 
particularly in industrial centers governed by ‘‘machine” 
politics, that some jobs have been assigned and held as a 
result of political pressure. What the investigation will un- 
cover remains to be seen. The goal of NRS has been effective 
placement service on the basis of fitness for the job. The 
evidence available at the Washington office in reports, 
through visits of the workers in the field, in correspondence 
files, indicates that this purpose has been realized to a strik- 
ing degree, considering the size of the undertaking, the speed 
with which it was planned and pushed. But obviously the 
detailed record is not yet in hand, nor can CWA and the 
part the employment service has played in it be clearly 
assayed and valued. As it stands at this writing, it is a 
stirring and heartening story, not only in the way unforeseen 
and unprecedented tasks were performed, but in the far- 
reaching influence of this emergency placement service 
which has functioned in most of the counties of every state 
in the Union. 

In casting up the account of the NRS, the financial 
reckoning must not be overlooked. PWA figured that it 
would cost at least $100,000 a month to organize and super- 
vise a nation-wide placement service, and $500,000 was 
allocated for that purpose to run from August 1 to January 1. 
FERA set aside $400,000 for office salaries, since PWA 
projects would afford substantial easement to relief rolls. 
This sum was augmented when CWA took the stage, in- 
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creasing the NRS load until a personnel of 18;000 was 
required to swing it. On January 1, NRS reported that it 
had spent $362,000 of the half million turned over to it for 
organization and supervision, and this included some 185 
tons of forms, orders, and other printed matter—more than 
49 million units—sent from the Washington headquarters to 
the state offices. Quarters for the 3320 offices now function- 
ing have been rent free, and equipment, often including 
heat, light and telephone, has been supplied without cost 
to the service. Twenty-three of the forty-eight state directors 
are dollar-a-year men; so are many of the local managers. 
Capable volunteers came forward, as they did in war time, 
to further the work and to help “‘make the money last.” 
Investigators, interviewers, clerical help were selected from 
among the registrants. 

The January 19 order, closing CWA payrolls to new work- 
ers and announcing that the effort would be liquidated at 
the rate of 500,000 workers a week, terminating on or before 
May 1, meant another emergency for NRS. The suddenly 
curtailed program brings up many problems of planning 
and procedure. Except for maintaining the forces on projects 
that are to be completed, and handling employment in- 
quiries and complaints, NRS now seems to have fulfilled its 
responsibility to CWA. But as spring comes, PWA and the 
Bureau of Roads will make increasing demands on NRS in 
communities not yet served by USES, and will continue to 
do so, until the federal-state-local setup of permanent em- 
ployment offices, envisioned by the Wagner Act, takes its 
place in American life. Here the reemployment service has 
been a trail-blazer in areas where even private employment 
agencies have had no footing and public employment sery- 
ices have never been known. 


N many cities and towns, NRS has been much used by 
private employers. Thus the manager of an eastern 
reemployment office reports: 

While received somewhat skeptically at first as ‘only another 
experiment,’’ NRS has steadily forged to the front. Not only have 
contractors come to recognize its importance, but private parties 
as well, until today practically as many placements are being made 
with local firms as with projects using public funds. 

As Mr. Persons recently pointed out: 

The Reemployment Service has shown the state-wide value of 
these offices. Nothing could have been more fortunate than this 
large-scale demonstration opportunity in every county in the 


United States, making clear the social and business advantages of 
a public employment service. 


To try to tell the story of the USES down to date really 
calls for some such device as a two-typewriter duet or a run- 
ning account in parallel columns. For while the dramatic 
jobs of the NRS have gone forward with speed, thorough- 
ness and economy, the development of the USES and its 
affiliation with the states has not been hampered or delayed. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act provides two methods for affilia- 
tion of state services with USES: through legislative enact- 
ment or, under certain provisions, by proclamation by 
the governor. The amount available for the employment 
service under the Act is apportioned to the states on the 
basis of population. No payment is to be made out of this 
apportionment, however, until the state funds are also 
available. The federal funds granted to the affiliated state 
employment services will match each state appropriation, 
provided the state fund is not less than 25 percent of the 
apportionment according to population, and in no event 
less than $5000 for the year. (Continued on page 134) 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
| A BIRCH ROD IN THE NATIONAL CUPBOARD 


BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


USCLE SHOALS has long been a name in our map 
of national consciousness. Tupelo took its place 
beside it when this little Mississippi city of six 

thousand people was the first municipality to buy Tennessee 
Valley Authority power. But to us who were close in to 
developments it was more than the action of a group of city 
fathers. Its significance reached back into the countryside— 
part of a movement in which the farmers of a dozen counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama are constructing rural-trans- 
mission lines to tap the electricity from the Tennessee 
River dams. 

The enthusiasm with which these farmers seek access to 
the power supply is reminiscent of the enthusiasm which 
greeted the inauguration of rural-mail delivery. When the 
Tupelo contract was prepared, our directors were invited 
there to sign it. I was 
wholly unaware of 
any plans for a pub- 


new day. From one little country school the children 
marched down the street carrying a banner on which were 
the words: ‘‘When the moon shines over the cowshed there 
will be a light inside.’ To those of us who remembered the 
days when we grudgingly left the winter fireside with a dim 
lantern to keep an evening engagement with old bossy, that 
banner contained real eloquence. 

In the first of this series of articles (January Survey 
Graphic) I discussed the advantage of a single integrated 
program of water-power development for the entire Tennes- 
see River System as contrasted to a policy of numerous 
independent developments. It is probable that the cost of 
power by means of a single unified plan would be not more 
than a half or a third as much as by several independent 
systems. With a possible installation of more than 3 million 
horsepower, we can 
realize the enormous 
control that would 


lic ceremony and was 
surprised to find the 
entire district turned 
out for the occasion. 
Especially the farm- 
ers of the county and 
their families were 
in evidence. 

There was a pa- 
rade of children from 
the rural-school dis- 
tricts which illus- 
trated how to these 
people the coming of 
electricity means a 


With strawberries reddening in Florida and icicles hanging 
from the eaves of New England, we have inklings of what late 
winter means in our northern and southern tiers of states. 
But in that east-and-west belt which cuts through the Tennes- 
see Valley, March is a time of mud—soil and water mixed— 
through which men and mules have trudged for generations; 
symbolizing erosion in the highlands and floods in the bottom- 
lands. Two of the commissions of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are to save that soil; make prize of the energy in the 
water and thus pull the whole watershed up by its bootstraps. 
Right here is the tug of the electric-power program of the 
TVA, interpreted in the second of Chairman Morgan's series. 
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be wielded by any 
corporation which 
should be master of 
such vast interests. 
It may have been 
with such a_ possi- 
bility in view that 
President Roosevelt 
said, in September 
1932: ‘‘Never shall 
the federal govern- 
ment part with its 
sovereignty and con- 
trol over its power 
resources while [ am 
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President of the United States.” 

So significant are the prob- 
lems bound up in spreading, no 
less than in capturing, the en- 
ergy from such a unified plan that I shall lay aside other 
developments in our work and give up this instalment to 
the one theme. Let me approach it by first canvassing the 
three main phases of the industry of generating hydro- 
electric power and getting it to the consumer. 


IRST its generation. This requires the building of dams and 

power plants, and the flooding of lands above the dams. As 
a rule, such construction is possible only by the government 
itself, or by some corporation which has been given certain 
powers of government, for in the flooding of land above a 
power dam private property must be purchased or con- 
demned. If a private land owner refuses to sell, there must be 
power to take his land away from him at a fair price and to 
flood it by stored water above the dam. This is public 
business, not private. 

The second step is that of transmitting power. Here also 
it is necessary to use the authority of government to take 
private property whether or not the owner is willing. Trans- 
mission lines must be located almost regardless of the will- 
ingness of the landowner to allow his land to be used for 
that purpose. The great power companies could not transmit 
current if government did not transfer to them some of 
its authority. 

The third step in the power business is distribution. This 
consists in carrying the current from the power plant or the 
transmission lines to the places where it is actually used, and 
in selling the electric power and collecting pay for it. Here 
again a power company can operate only as it is given 
governmental powers. It must be able to place its lines and 
poles in or under the public streets or across private property. 


This home in Loyston, Tenn., will be flooded in the 
making of the Norris Dam reservoir. When it is rebuilt, an 
electric sewing-machine will replace the spinning-wheel 


Photos on this and opposite page by Lewis W. Hine 


As a rule, also, a private com- 
pany demands a monopoly of 
the business of distributing cur- 
rent in a community—a 
monopoly granted by the local government. 

Those who buy electric current in our cities seldom have 
any choice as to whom they shall buy from. There usually 
is but one source. They must pay the standard rate or go 
without. Since electricity is a fundamental necessity in 
modern life, every householder is under compulsion to do 
business with the local utility. 

For these various reasons it is evident that the business of 
supplying electricity is a public business, and that those who 
carry on that business are under moral obligation to carry 
it on primarily as a public service. In recognition of this fact, 
most states have set up public-utility commissions and have 
given them the responsibility of insuring fair, efficient and 
reasonable service on the part of utility companies. 

If this program of private ownership under public control 
were working out well, the ‘power question” would not 
exist. But the system is not working out well. A few years 
ago, I was considering the construction of a local power 
plant to sell current to a municipality at wholesale to be 
distributed through its own distribution system. The power 
company which controls that region had a man whose 
business it is to prevent such local developments. In warning 
us not to go ahead with this project he stated that the Public 
Utility Commission did not have any actual control. He 
said that conditions differed so much in different munici- 
palities that reason could always be found for underselling a 
competitor, even at a loss. Besides, the right of a city to home 
rule in that state largely nullified any power of control 
by a state commission. 

Experience has indicated that the representative of the 
power company had stated the case as it is. Public-utility 
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commissions have not been very 
effective in controlling rates. 
It seems that their members are 
sometimes selected by the com- 
panies they are supposed to regulate. In some cases these 
commissioners, who are appointed at public expense to 
protect the rights of the people, have accepted great gifts 
and favors from the utilities they are supposed to regulate. 
Very often they have not the power to look into the maze 
of interrelated companies which shift accounts back and 
forth. 

Concerning the holding companies which are the instru- 
mentalities of financial juggling, President Roosevelt has said: 


Inherent in them [the holding companies] are the most flagrant 
abuses which we seek to correct, such as overcapitalization, which 
is largely responsible for the concentration of authority in the hands 
of managers instead of owners. Crafty managers, in the confused 
maze of intercorporate relationships, can divert inordinate profits 
to insiders and manipulate contracts to their own advantage. 
Equally pernicious are secret management fees of staggering size— 
charges exacted from operating companies for “operating services” 
and “expert advice’’! Overcapitalization has also bred misleading 
and obscure bookkeeping and a propaganda rife with corruption 
and bribery. .. . 


Other utility companies claim that the outrageous Insull 
exploitation is an exception and that the other great cor- 
porations are sound and public spirited. The quickest way 
to assure the public that such is the case would be for the 
*‘sood” organizations to make a full exposure to the public 
of their methods and transactions. So far this opportunity 
has not been seized (though doubtless some large utilities 
could do so with no embarrassment to themselves, for the 
utilities differ in character and methods as do the men who 
manage them.) Rather there is much talk about depriving 
_ widows and orphans of legitimate investments, and of the 
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Washday in Tennessee. A typical homestead of the val- 
ley. Electric power will revolutionize this scene and 
lighten the toil in thousands of homes such as this 
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menace of public ownership. 
The investigations of the Federal 
Trade Commission have resulted 
in great masses of uncontro- 
vertible data to the effect that the power companies have 
secretly subsidized educators, authors, public officials and 
newspapers. They have spent great sums in this secret 
propaganda. They have secretly promoted and controlled 
“scientific” meetings and “researches” with the purpose of 


disarming public suspicion. The public has paid for all this 


in electric-power rates. 


HESE methods have not been discontinued. A few years 

ago the Smithsonian Institution published a supposedly 
scientific and disinterested study of the publicly owned 
hydroelectric power system of Ontario. The findings were 
very much against public ownership. In the investigations 
of the Federal Trade Commission is was disclosed that the 
man who made this study and report was not a disinterested 
inquirer, but was secretly in the employ of the power in- 
terests. I know something of this man’s methods, for about 
six years ago he asked me to collaborate with him in the 
preparation of a “‘scientific’”’ textbook for the public schools, 
in association with a nationally known educator. On in- 
vestigation, I found this book to be camouflaged power 
propaganda. After the Federal Trade Commission exposure, 
the National Electric Light Association changed its name 
and disowned its old methods. Yet this man is today at his 
old work in someone’s employ. Out of sheer “public in- 
terest”’ he spends his time giving public lectures without 
charge, but the one thread common to all of them, whether 
they are on botany or engineering or history, is skillfully 
concealed power propaganda, especially directed against 
the Tennessee Valley Authority undertaking. President 
Roosevelt has said: 
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servoir. Next is the Wheeler Dam in the making; the coffer-dam completed except 


for the opening at the left which admits the barge with shovel. Bottom, the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals now Producing power 
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The whole question of government versus utilities 
has been purposely and maliciously confused by the 
cleverest special pleaders of the twentieth century in 
the pay of some unscrupulous utility interests. The 
purpose of misrepresentation of this issue is to create 
a smoke screen behind which special privilege can 
accomplish what it dares not do in the open. 


As yet, the supposed reform of the industry is 
very incomplete. 

Under such conditions, how is the public to 
know the truth about the real necessary cost of 
electric power? Public ownership advocates 
are not necessarily right just because opponents 
of public ownership use undesirable methods. 
We need some evidence of the merits of the 
situation which is more convincing than argu- 
ment. President Roosevelt has suggested a 
course to pursue. He said in his Portland 
speech in September 1932: 


I therefore lay down the following principle: That 
where a community, a city, or county, or a district, 
is not satisfied with the service rendered or the rates 
charged by the private utility, it has the undeniable 
right as one of its functions of government, one of its 
functions of home rule, to set up, after a fair referendum has been 
taken, its own governmentally owned and operated service. 


That right has been recognized in most of the states of the Union. 
Its general recognition by every state will hasten the day of better 
service and lower rates. 


It is perfectly clear to me and to every thinking citizen that no 
community which is sure that it is now being served well and at 
reasonable rates by a private-utility company will seek to build or 
operate its own plant. 


But on the other hand, the very fact that a community can, by 
vote of the electorate, create a yardstick of its own, will, in most 
cases, guarantee good service and low rates to its population. I 
might call the right of the people to own and operate their own 
utility a “birch rod in the cupboard, to be taken out and used 
only when the child gets beyond the point where mere scolding 
does any good.” 


That is the principle that applies to communities. I would apply 
the same principles to the federal and state government. 


State-owned or federal-owned power sites can and should prop- 
erly be developed by government itself. When so developed, 


The entire district around Tupelo celebrated the coming of electricity 
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Director Lilienthal, his foot on the log, directs a rural power-line job 


private capital should be given the first opportunity to transmit 
and distribute the power on the basis of the best service and the 
lowest rates to give a reasonable profit only. 

The right of the federal government and state governments to 
go further and to transmit and distribute where reasonable and 
good service is refused by private capital gives to government, 
viz., the people, that same very essential “birch rod” in the 
cupboard. 


ND here we come to the significance of public genera- 
tion and sale of power in the area of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. We have the question as to what consti- 
tutes a normal unit for the public generation and distribu- 
tion of power. The whole electric-power industry is learning 
that, with a few exceptions, electric power must be admin- 
istered in large systems. There is such great economy in 
large-scale operation that if power rates were on a reason- 
able level few individual cities could own and operate their 
own plants in competition. 

For the government to have a genuine “yardstick” for 
power it must generate and sell power on such 
a scale that the operation can be representative 
of efficient management. Fortunately for this 
program, the drainage area of the Tennessee 
River, with certain limited areas and cities in 
addition, constitutes such a unit. At present 
it is almost an independent area, and can be 
treated as a unit with very little adjustment of 
physical facilities. The TVA, therefore, plans 
through a period of years to treat this region 
as a unit of power supply, and to attempt to 
demonstrate what is the normal and reasonable 
cost of electric power. Its general plan is to 
generate and transmit power to the individual 
communities, encouraging them to own and 
operate their own municipal or community 
distributing systems. The TVA will furnish 
engineering and accounting advice and super- 
vision. In this way the communities can have 
the advantage of large-scale low-cost genera- 
tion and transmission and also the advan- 
tage of local public ownership. For such a 
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The Power Policy of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


1. The business of generating and distributing elec- 
tric power is a public business. 

2. Private and public interests in the business of 
power are of different kind and quality and should 
not be confused. 

3. The interest of the public in the widest possible 
use of power is superior to any private interest. Where 
the private interest and this public interest conflict, the 
public interest must prevail. 

4. Where there is a conflict between public interest 
and private interest in power which can be reconciled 
without injury to the public interest, such reconciliation 
should be made. 

5. The right of a community to own and operate its 

own electric plant is undeniable. This is one of the 
measures which the people may properly take to pro- 
tect themselves against unreasonable rates. Such a 
course of action may take the form of acquiring the 
existing plant or setting up a competing plant, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 
F6. The fact that action by the Authority may have an 
adverse economic effect upon a privately owned utility, 
should be a matter for the serious consideration of the 
Board in framing and executing its power program. But 
it is not the determining factor. The most important 
considerations are the furthering of the public interest 
in making power available at the lowest rate consistent 
with sound financial policy, and the accomplishment of 
the social objectives which low-cost power makes pos- 
sible. The Authority cannot decline to take action 
solely upon the ground that to do so would injure a 
privately owned utility. 

7. To provide a workable and economic basis of 
operations, the Authority plans initially to serve certain 
definite regions and to develop its program in those 
areas before going outside. 

8. The initial areas selected by the Authority may be 
roughly described as: 

(a) The region immediately proximate to the route of 
the transmission line soon to be constructed by the 
Authority between Muscle Shoals and the site of 
Norris Dam. 

(b) The region in proximity to Muscle Shoals, in- 
cluding northern Alabama and north-eastern Mississippi. 

(c) The region in the proximity of Norris Dam (the 
new source of power to be constructed by the Authority 


program, a fairly large area of operation is necessary. 

One of the earlier acts of the TVA was the adoption of a 
“power policy.” It so clearly sums up the attitude of the 
board that it is reproduced here in its entirety (above.) 

Shortly afterward, Mr. Lilienthal, the director of the 
TVA whose function it is to administer the power program, 
made the following announcement of a schedule of rates for 
TVA power: 

Any municipality, in the area we plan to serve initially, which 
owns its distribution system, assuming half-time use, may secure 
wholesale power from the Authority at an average cost to it of 


on the Clinch River in north-east Tennessee.) 

At a later stage in the development it is contem- 
plated to include, roughly, the drainage area of the 
Tennessee River in Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia and 
North Carolina and that part of Tennessee which lies 
east of the west margin of the Tennessee drainage area. 

To make the area a workable one and a fair measure of 
public ownership, it should include several cities of 
substantial size (such as Chattanooga and Knoxville) 
and, ultimately, at least one city of more than a quarter 
million, within transmission distance, such as Birming- 
ham, Memphis, Atlanta or Louisville. 

While it is the Authority's present intention to de- 
velop its power program in the above-described terri- 
tory before considering going outside, the Authority 
may go outside the area if there are substantial changes 
in general conditions, facts or governmental policy, 
which would necessarily require a change in this policy 
of regional development, or if the privately owned 
utilities in the area do not cooperate in the working 
out of the program. 

Nothing in the procedure here adopted is to be con- 
strued in any sense a commitment against extending the 
Authority's power operations outside the area selected, 
if the above conditions or the public interest require. 
Where special considerations exist, justifying the Au- 
thority going outside this initial area, the Authority will 
receive and consider applications based on such special 
considerations. Among such special considerations 
would be unreasonably high rates for service and a 
failure or absence of public regulation to protect the 
public interest. 

9. Every effort will be made by the Authority to 
avoid the construction of duplicate physical facilities 
or wasteful competitive practices. Accordingly, where 
existing lines of privately owned utilities are required 
to accomplish the Authority's objectives, as outlined 
above, a genuine effort will be made to purchase such 
facilities from the private utilities on an equitable basis. 

10. Accounting should show detail of costs and 
permit of comparison of operations with privately owned 
plants, to supply a “‘yardstick"’ and an incentive to both 
private and public managers. 

11. The accounts and records of the Authority as they 
pertain to power will always be open to inspection by 


the public. J. M. F. 


7 mills a kilowatt hour. We propose that our municipal whole- 
sale customers charge the individual residence consumer in the 
towns and cities thus served a maximum gross rate of 3 cents a 
kilowatt hour for the first block, and for subsequent blocks 2 cents, 
1 cent, and 4 mills. For the typical general consumer this is an 
average of about 2 cents a kilowatt hour, and for the typical 
limited user an average of about 234 cents. 

The farm user, we propose, should pay the same rate for energy 
as the town and city householder. These schedules, both for town 
and farm, carry with them a requirement that the customer use a 
reasonable amount per month as a minimum. These minimum 
requirements. vary, both in urban and (Continued on page 138) 
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WONDER how many appreciated at the time what was 
| really involved in the last presidential campaign. On the 

surface it was more or less a repetition of what we go 
through with every four years in these United States. Demo- 
crats were beating the tom-toms against the Republicans; 
the “‘ins’’ were solemnly advising the voters that to yield the 
citadel to the “outs” would plunge the country into irre- 
trievable disaster. We had the usual appeal to political loyalty 
and to party prejudice. The wagging tongue of slander was 
busy as is its wont in whispering innuendoes. We were as- 
sured that grass would grow in the streets of our cities if the 
Democratic candidate was elected. By one we were told 
not to change pilots while in rough waters, an adaptation 
for 1932 of the old Hanna slogan of 1900—‘‘not to change 
horses in the middle of the stream.” By another we were 
exhorted to bring about ‘“‘a new deal for the forgotten man.” 

So little did we realize that underneath the frenzied clash 
of arms of the contending political hosts a far-reaching and 
fundamental political revolution was on that many who had 
unselfishly devoted their lives to the cause of that same 
“forgotten man” continued to support and to vote for, even 
if without enthusiasm, the champion of that ruthless, ex- 
ploiting individualism that was in the main responsible for 
the terrible economic situation in which we found ourselves. 
It would be impossible even to estimate how many millions 
of voters march to the polls, not to cast their ballots for some 
one candidate or some one issue, but to register their em- 
phatic protest against some one candidate or some one 
issue. I imagine that people vote negatively as often as they 
vote affirmatively. Perhaps oftener. They express their prej- 
udices as readily as their enthusiasms in the polling booth. 
The result was that while millions of votes were cast for the 
Democratic candidate because of the love and enthusiasm 
that people felt for him, it is nevertheless also true that many 
other millions voted for him because they were disappointed 
and disillusioned, whether justly or not, with respect to 
the opposition candidate. 

From this distance after the election it is easier to under- 
stand its significance. It is clear that whether we intended 
such a result or not, we are blazing new trails just as surely 
as our ancestors did when they felt their way cautiously 
through the untrodden forests in the early days when this 
country consisted of a thin and easily broken thread along 
the Atlantic seacoast. A bloodless revolution occurred in 
this nation on November 8, 1932. In my judgment we have 
turned our backs definitely and finally upon an era that 
history will appraise as at once sordid, ruthless 
and glorious. 

We have learned the bitter lesson since 1929 
that we are mutually dependent on each other. 
We know now that if one considerable section of 
our population lacks sufficient food and clothing 
and proper shelter, our whole social structure is 
impaired and weakened. With the disappearance 
of the frontier as the result of the eager exploita- 
tion of our national domain, with its rich treas- 
ures of mines and oil wells and fertile fields and 
water power and lumber; with our enlarging 
population, filling every nook and cranny of our 
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vast continental expanse that could be made to yield a fair 
living; with the crowding of people together in our great 
cities, the time came, as a matter of course, when it was 
necessary to modify or even to discard certain social, eco- 
nomic and political concepts appropriate to a pioneer people 
and boldly face a future which, while it will be and ought to 
be a continuation and development of our past, will never- 
theless, in many vital and essential particulars, be different. 

It is my privilege tonight to address a group of men and 
women who have devoted their lives to the improvement of 
social conditions. You have not hesitated to experiment in 
order to improve those conditions. You have been pioneers 
in the fight for social justice. You have interposed your 
strength between the exploiter and his victim. You have 
fought for the abolition of child labor and you will not falter 
in that good fight until the pending child-labor amendment 
to the Constitution has been ratified by the states. You have 
pressed for legislation to protect women in industry. You 
have instituted movements for slum clearance. Toilfully you 
have brought about some degree of improvement in the 
conditions under which men and women have sweated and 
slaved in noisome and insanitary tenements. You have strug- 
gled to provide correctional instead of punitive handling of 
juvenile delinquents. You have helped to bring it about that 
dangerous machinery is protected; that working hours have 
been reduced so that the workman can keep within the 
limits of his physical and nervous endurance. You are working 
for unemployment and old-age insurance, for workmen’s 
compensation laws and mothers’ pensions. On the credit 
side of the ledger you can also enter countless parks and’ 
playgrounds, bathing-beaches and swimming-pools, _li- 
braries, recreational centers, gymnasia and educational 
facilities, all within the reach of people who a generation ago 
had scant opportunity to employ such leisure as they had. 

There is now a chance such as there has never been be- 
fore, not only to consolidate all the social gains to date but 
to make further substantial advances. In my opinion, there 
occupies the White House today the most humane, the most 
understanding and the most socially minded President that 
these United States have ever had. The slogan, “‘the for- 
gotten man,” was no mere campaign phrase flung trip- 
pingly from his tongue as a vote-catching device. It was the 
expression of a profound conviction, of a mature social pur- 
pose. If this was little understood during the campaign it is 
generally recognized now. President Roosevelt genuinely 
likes just human beings. This is no pose on his part. It is part 


A Year of Roosevelt would be a crisper title for the address 
made at the twenty-first annual meeting of Survey Associates 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes. As federal public works’ 
administrator he is steward of ‘the greatest sum of money ever 
appropriated by any government for such a purpose in the his- 
tory of the world.’’ But it was as a fighting citizen of Chicago, 
a long-time member of Survey Associates, that we turned to 
him to interpret the social stakes in the Recovery Program 
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of the warp and woof of his character. The people know 
that there is at the head of their government in Washington 
a man genuinely and unaffectedly devoted to their interests. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the social revolution of 
which I have spoken consisted in turning out from the seats 
of power the representatives 
of wealth and privilege and 
exploiting ruthlessness and 
substituting for them a man 
whose purpose it is to make 
this country of ours a better 
place to live in for the av- 
erage. man and woman. It 
is not the desire of President 
Roosevelt, as I understand 
him, to pull anyone down. 
It is a passion with him to 
build people up. But if it is 
necessary in his process of 
building up to ward off 
with his shield the mailed 
fist of the marauder he 
will do it. 

What has already been 
accomplished since the dawn 
of this new social order that 
was ushered in on March 4 
last? Our banking and cur- 
rency systems are on a 
sounder basis than they have 
been for years. Confronted 
with the greatest banking 
crisis in the history of the 
country, this man, whom 
his opponents had pictured 
during the campaign as 
weak, vacillating, indecisive 
and incapable of making up 
and holding his own mind, 
grasped this acute situation 
with a firm hand and pro- 
ceeded to restore order. People may now deposit their sav- 
ings in banks with the assurance that they will be ready for 
their needs when they seek to draw them out. 

As a result of legislation passed by the special session of 
Congress last spring there has been a marked improvement 
in the economic condition of the farmer. Under the fostering 
care of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation our finan- 
cial and fiduciary institutions are acquiring new stability. 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is saving thousands 
of American homes through the refinancing of maturing 
mortgages. The railroad problem-has been put into the 
hands of the man best qualified to solve it. The Farm Credit 
Administration has been set up to do for the farmers what 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is doing for the 
small-home owners. 

The real significance of all of these government undertak- 
ings is a social significance. Our government is no longer a 
laissez-faire government, exercising traditional and more or 
less impersonal powers. There exists in Washington a sense 
of responsibility for the health, safety and well-being of the 
people. One of President Roosevelt’s first announcements 
was that the government would not permit its citizens to 
starve. And he has kept the faith. The federal government 
has not only poured out its treasures to provide food, 
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clothing and shelter for the unemployed, it has sought in 
every way possible to restore the morale of the people and 
to reestablish our social order upon a sounder and more 
durable foundation. 

One of the last administration measures passed by the 
special session of the Con- 
gress, prior to its adjourn- 
ment in June, was the 
National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act which gave unusual 
and tremendous powers to 
the executive. Endowed 
with delegated powers un- 
der this Act, General Hugh 
S. Johnson has called to- 
gether in Washington in 
rapid succession representa- 
tives of business and indus- 
try to formulate and agree 
upon codes of fair competi- 
tion for their respective in- 
dustries. The theory of the 
administration is that busi- 
ness and industry will serve 
their own best interests, as 
well as the best interests of 
the country, by organizing 
what, in effect, are great 
cooperative movements. 
Wages and hours of labor, 
methods of competition, per- 
centage of profits and, in 
some instances, minimum 
and maximum prices, are 
all covered by these codes. 
The theory underlying them 
is that each particular indus- 
try and business will govern 
itself with the cooperation 
of the federal government. 
Unfair methods of compe- 
tition are outlawed under the codes. 

A code may be self-imposed by a majority of an industry 
despite a recalcitrant minority. A code may be involuntarily 
imposed notwithstanding the opposition of a majority. The 
government, in effect, is saying to business and industry: 
“Cooperate voluntarily if you can, but cooperate you must. 
You must restrain yourselves for the common good. You must 
fit into your proper place in the new social order. You must 
serve and no longer selfishly dominate.” A far cry this from 
“rugged individualism.” 


yee movement is pregnant with tremendous social, eco- 
nomic and political possibilities. Take one instance. For 
years an effort was made in this country to abolish child 
labor. The Congress has adopted a resolution for a consti- 
tutional amendment but the states have so far failed to ratify 
it, although happily they are now gradually falling into line. 
The situation was discouraging. Then on July 9, 1933, 
President Roosevelt, in affixing his signature to the Textile 
Code, the first of these new industrial charters to be signed, 
by a simple stroke of the pen abolished child labor in the 
United States at least temporarily. This blot on our civiliza- 
tion has for the time been wiped out and other social injus- 
tices and abuses will follow, if not under the codes, then as 
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the result of future legislation. The sweatshop will be out- 
lawed. Noisome slums will be cleared. Shorter hours and 
minimum wages for labor have already been written into the 
codes. Unemployment insurance and old-age pensions in 
their turn will give a feeling of security to those temporarily 
out of work or nearing the time when their ability to work 
effectively will be gone. 

In addition to providing machinery for setting up and 
administering codes of fair competition, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act set aside the sum of $3,300,000,000 for 
a Public Works’ program. Here was the greatest sum of 
money ever appropriated by any government for such a pur- 
pose in the history of the world. The administration of this 
vast sum of money was necessarily entrusted to men who had 
had neither experience nor precedent to guide them. We 
did not even have the nucleus of an organization. Yet time 
was of the essence. Congress had provided this money in 
order that it might be put to work as speedily as possible to 
prime the pump of industrial recovery. It was necessary to 
go out into all parts of the country to seek for engineers, 
lawyers, accountants and financial experts to be thrown to- 
gether over night into a functioning organization. But we did 
it. Not only this but we set up a Public Works’ organization 
in every state in.order to expedite the work and to decen- 
tralize it as much as possible. And in six months not only was 
all of this money allocated but there has not been even a hint 
of corruption or graft or waste in connection with its admin- 
istration. While we hope and believe that a further appropria- 
tion will be made by the Congress for Public Works we 
realize that our next major task is to see to it that all of the 
money that has been allocated is put promptly to use. 


N carrying out this Public Works’ program the government 
is once more acting as a social agency and not merely as 
a tax-collector, a policeman or an arbitrator. People were 
out of work; they were cold; they were hungry; they were 
rapidly losing their morale. Recognizing its responsibility as 
a government of the people and for the people, the adminis- 
tration lost no time in quibbling over technicalities or worry- 
ing about precedents. An acute problem had to be solved. A 
social crisis must be met. President Roosevelt, recognizing 
his grave responsibility, met this crisis. Later, with winter 
approaching and millions of men still out of work, in spite 
of the desperate effort that had been made to start the 
Public Works’ program at top speed, the President turned 
over hundreds of millions of dollars to the brilliant and able 
federal relief administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, with instruc- 
tions to put men back to work over the winter instead of 
carrying them on relief rolls. The effect of this bold stroke on 
the morale of the country has been marvelous. Thanks to the 
fine and humane work of Mr. Hopkins, we are coming 
through the winter of 1933-34 as a people in the best physi- 
cal and spiritual condition since the crash that brought us 
to our knees in 1929. 

While applying immediate social remedies, this adminis- 
tration has not been blind to the necessity of long-range 
planning. One of the most significant developments of the 
Public Works’ program is the. National Planning Board 
which was organized ahd is functioning as part of the Public 
Works’ Administration. Heretofore America has just grown. 
It has followed no matured plan because no one has ever 
thought that a plan was necessary or, if he has thought so, 
he has been too busy to do anything about it. With the 
vanishing of the physical frontier the necessity of a rational 
national plan has become more and more apparent. It was 
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left to the administration of President Roosevelt to adopt for 
the first time as a national policy the theory that the country 
as a whole ought to be developed and used for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and that we cannot develop and 
use it in that manner unless we have thoroughly and intelli- 
gently studied the entire country; unless we know its valleys, 
its streams, its mountains and its plains and what is the best 
use they can be put to; unless we understand the problems 
of navigation, flood control, power and sewage disposal; 
unless we have a knowledge of our mineral resources, our 
soil possibilities, our ranges of climate and the adaptability 
of our crops to soil and climate. 

Nor will aesthetic values be overlooked by the National 
Planning Board. Consisting as it does of Frederic A. Delano, 
chairman, Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University, with Charles W. Eliot, 2d, as executive officer,the 
board can be depended upon to give due consideration to 
such values. The purpose is to develop soundly and sanely 
and to use wisely and conservatively the tremendous re- 
sources of this vastly rich country for the material needs and 
physical comfort of the people, while at the same time pre- 
serving and cherishing its beauties of water and sky and 
mountain for the spiritual upbuilding and physical health 
of the people. 

Also, as part of the Public Works’ Administration, a Fed- 
eral Housing Corporation has been organized and to it has 
been allocated the sum of $100 million to be devoted to slum 
clearance in the crowded cities of the country. Of this sum 
$20 million has been earmarked for New York and an equal 
amount for Chicago. There has been some delay in getting 
this program under way due to several false starts on the 
part of local voluntary committees. There has been difficulty 
in finding enough qualified experts to carry on the work. 
Then too we have had to go slow because we want to secure 
necessary land before the real-estate speculators can beat us 
to it and force up prices which would be reflected in too 
high rents. 


E hope to demonstrate through actual slum-clearance 

projects in a dozen or more cities what decent housing 
at a minimum rental will mean for those cities in the way of 
improved morale, of healthier living, of abatement in delin- 
quency. We believe that while it may be a requirement of 
modern industrial life that large masses of people live to- 
gether in close proximity, it is not necessary that they should 
live crowded together indecently in filthy tenements where 
even light and air are lacking. Slum clearance not only 
serves a highly desirable social purpose, it offers an oppor- 
tunity of employment for men in our crowded cities where 
the building trades have especially suffered during these 
years of depression. We cannot expect immediately to clean 
out all the slums of our cities but we do believe that we can 
do enough to prove what can be done in the way of providing 
decent and comfortable quarters for those in the lower- 
income classes and our hope is that when the cities begin to 
receive the dividends that we know they will receive in social 
returns from these housing projects the municipalities them- 
selves or groups of citizens will take up and carry on this 
desirable work. 

There are other highly important and socially significant 
activities that are being carried on in Washington that I 
would like to talk about but I would be trespassing unduly 
upon your time. They are so many and so varied that we 
cannot now appraise them at their (Continued on page 143) 
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F I have any claim at all to a place among those who are 
commenting on the New Deal and its results so far, it 
must be put upon a simple twofold basis: first, that I have 

been coming regularly to the United States for twenty years; 
and secondly, that I witnessed, in the spring of 1933, the 
remarkable opening of the Roosevelt epoch amid scenes of 
unexampled crisis, and so should be able to draw certain 
contrasts at the close of the administration’s first twelve 
months. 

As the world recognizes, this has been. an extraordinary 
year for the United States. Since the Civil War there has been 
none more momentous for the American nation, and cer- 
tainly there has been no time providing matters of interest 
so absorbing for the student of American institutions and 
national ways. 

I go back, for a text, to the speech delivered before the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Survey Associates by 
Professor Felix Frankfurter [see Survey Graphic, March 
1933]. In that inspiring address you were reminded that 
there are new periods in history and we are living in the 
midst of one. Since the days of pioneer America, Professor 
Frankfurter pointed out, fact has been steadily undermining 
doctrine, and yet the new forces have left untouched the 
theories of American political action. A good part of the 
national past is dead, and any hope for its revival must be a 
tragic illusion. 

Professor Frankfurter touched upon a few of the greater 
issues. He referred to the arrest of immigration and the 
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approach to a stationary population as a break with the 
whole of American history, involving among many other 
results, a decline of consumption power. He remarked upon 
the staggering burden of debt. He gave warning as to the 
limits of an economizing policy, a warning needed in Eng- 
land no less than in America, since there can be no economy 
for any nation which makes the quality of its social life 
poorer. He spoke of the immense dislocation of the heavy 
industries upon which so large a percentage of the people 
are dependent, through loss of foreign markets and contrac- 
tion of the luxury trades. The ultimate governing forces are 
ideas, and Professor Frankfurter observed that there is 
among the American people a growing disbelief in the 
justice of the capitalist system. That system, it was clear, 
must be transformed. Industry is the way of ordering our 
contemporary society. If the existing methods result in 
disorder and mass suffering, the conclusion is not to be 
evaded. A change of direction is indispensable. The program 
of public works was hailed as an important first step, and 
Professor Frankfurter was so restrained in his forecast that 
he gave two millions only as the total number of workers to 
be directly put into jobs during the first half-year. 


Feats months ago the address I have here summarized 
sounded rather bold. In 1934, one may suppose, it reads 
like one of the more conservative statements coming from 
the manufacturers’ associations and kindred bodies after an 
interval of experience to which the annals of American 
business and public life offer no parallel. Our times, it was 
said at the twentieth annual meeting, have supplied ‘‘the 
final insight.” It was for American leadership to attain 
“the wisdom of courage.” Well, no country among those 
that have escaped a violent upheaval has undergone changes 
so swift and far-reaching as the changes wrought by the 
Roosevelt administration in its first year, and no other 
country can have displayed a more complete change of 
mental climate. In March and April last I saw America on 
its lowest level of spiritual depression. During four months 
of the present winter I have been traveling in a land of 
endlessly renewed activity, among people who, whatever 
their attitude toward the new policy and its aims, are at all 
events aware that the country has emerged from the un- 
wonted mood of 1931-33 and is engaged in a vast experi- 
ment, a reaffirmation of the adventurous American spirit. 

The European inquirer, I think, is struck first of all by the 
conflict of opinion as to the recovery policy and its direction. 
We hear it asserted on the one hand that the New Deal is a 
revolution, and on the other that it is nothing of the kind. 
Whichever statement may be’ made, it frequently sounds 
like a complaint. President Roosevelt is said to be a dictator 
of the left, or of the right. He is scrapping the Constitution in 
order to put labor in power; or he is allowing the represent- 
atives of big business to build a structure of control which, 
when the time comes, can be converted into the framework 
of the Fascist state. The attack, on and from opposite ends, 
contains a complete contradiction except on the one point, 
for the charge of dictatorship, which is, after all, the easiest 
to meet. 

If there is dictatorship in the Roosevelt regime, it can only 
be because the elected representatives of the people have 
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accepted the President’s lead. In March 1933, the conditions 
of acute crisis compelled an unquestioning obedience to 
the executive, as they had done in England eighteen months 
earlier when the National Cabinet was formed. At such 
times and under whatever forms of government, it is quite 
certain that organized opposition must cease and party 
criticism be stilled. Parliaments and Houses of Congress do 
not govern under any conditions. ‘“The despotic reality of 
universal suffrage” makes itself felt in matters of opinion 
affecting policy and direction; but those matters have little 
to do with the power of a ruler who is called upon to exercise 
authority in circumstances that demand emergency meas- 
ures and quick decisions from day to day. Legislative bodies 
will always be ready to vote such powers, which in democ- 
racies must be conditioned by public opinion. Affairs in 
the United States will have to go very far beyond the facts 
of today before the President can begin to think of his author- 
ity as being unrelated to the November polls. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a widespread opinion 
in Europe that this country has fallen under a despotism. 
More than one prominent public man in England has lately 
declared that Mr. Roosevelt enjoys powers of dictatorship 
beyond those of any ruler in Europe. Could any notion be 
farther from the truth? If the day should come when we 
open The New York Times and The Chicago Tribune pre- 
pared to find pages filled with officially selected news and 
editorials dictated by the cabinet officer in charge of propa- 
ganda—why then we may begin to talk of a dictator in the 
White House. Meanwhile, it seems only necessary to remark 
that if the President continues to wield extraordinary powers 
it can only be because Congress, giving effect to the opinion 
of the majority, is resolved to have it so. I am far from deny- 
ing that America may be driven to adopt its own variant 
of the new autocracy; but the recovery policy, as we have 
seen it hitherto, is certainly not that. 

There seem to me three main aspects of the American 
effort upon which an English student of social tendencies in 
this country may profitably strive to bring out a few points. 
The first is the nature of the recovery program. The second 
is the President’s leadership and the national response to it. 
The third is the moral which the policy and its aims seem to 
carry for the English-speaking peoples in the face of the 
crushing state systems of personal despotisms which in 
Europe are displaying so undeniable, and so affrighting, 
a measure of present success. 


1 I see that Professor Laski, in the able exposition con- 

* tributed to the February Atlantic Monthly, describes 
the policy as being essentially a return to the American 
progressivism of twenty years ago, with the addition of 
expedients such as have been well within the experience of 
Britain since the launching of the Asquith-Lloyd George 
social policy of the same date. I am not sure how far this 
thesis could be maintained, except in relation to the aboli- 


S. K. Ratcliffe shuttles back and forth across the Atlantic as 
regularly if not as frequently as a liner. He lectures and writes 
to Americans on England, to the English on America. Here 
we have him in reverse, interpreting us to ourselves and in par- 
ticular pointing out the common significance to all English- 
speaking people of the New Deal. His article is based on 
an address given at the annual meeting of Survey Associates 
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tion of child labor, so regrettably long overdue, and the 
new status of labor unionism, which, painfully contested 
today in New York City as in so many other centers, has 
been hampered by difficulties that are only too well known 
to us all. 

The analogy drawn by Professor Laski between the Ameri- 
can codes and the British trade boards is justified so far as 
the method is concerned; but, as I need hardly point out, 
the enterprise which has already resulted in the making of 
more than two hundred codes, including those covering 
some of the most powerful industries, is of vastly greater 
scope and significance than that of the low-paid British 
trades. The important thing here is the introduction of 
planning and of self-regulation into a vast province of 
manufacture and trades which has been given over to an- 
archy and ruthless competition. 

In different parts of the country I hear contradictory re- 
ports of the codes. I cannot pretend to have formed a 
judgment as to their value and their chances of continuance. 
But the codes themselves must clearly be regarded as a 
most noteworthy American achievement. Twelve months 
ago, when Professor Frankfurter was appealing for a new 
positive leadership in that world of industry which has 
determined our way of living, no one in the United States 
could have predicted the framing of the codes, with their 
wide acceptance and the machinery of the compliance 
boards. Such developments are evidently characteristic of 
the new America, and we may doubtless draw the inference 
that even if the codes should be remade, or should pass 
altogether, their establishment in 1934 marks an advance 
in American economic life upon which there can be no 
return. 


2 At the time of the banking crisis it was plain that the 
* American people were ready to follow an adventurous 
lead, and also that they had moved completely out of the 
mood of seven relatively fat years when, we were all aware, 
the critical spirit was discouraged and it was deemed unpa- 
triotic to express a doubt of the American system. But I am 
much mistaken if this changed temper implied, on the part 
of Americans in general, a demand for any serious remodel- 
ing of the economic structure. The financial structure, 
certainly: there would, I imagine, have been overwhelming 
popular support for a national banking system, if the ad- 
ministration had found itself able, at the end of the bank 
suspension, to act decisively in that field. I doubt, however, 
whether there existed a similar readiness to welcome a 
policy of cooperation between government and business. 
The fact that the NIRA was accorded a smooth passage 
through Congress seems to have implied at least two things: 
(a) that the economic and social crisis was deeper and more 
extensive than the public had known; (b) that there had 
already been a great deal of thorough and scientific prepara- 
tion for the New Deal, done among informed and purposeful 
groups. The work of The Survey through many 
years had too often been thought of as labor ina 
detached field, by men and women who could 
not hope to stretch out their efforts beyond the 
bounds of voluntary social service. The shaping 
of the recovery policy afforded conclusive, and 
to many people surprising, proof that a time of 
fruition on a national scale had come. For so 
many years the cause had seemed a forlorn hope. 
Politicians did not speak the language of The 
Survey and its friends; (Continued on page 137). 
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that problem of insecurity which stands out in the 

mind of every man and woman who has been 
through this depression with conscience and heart awake; 
what we have experienced in the last four years has made 
clear the fact that none of us has security unless all of us 
have security. I believe that there is now among Americans 
a passion for unity such as we have never: known before. 
This unity accepts not only the old doctrines of liberty and 
equality, but also recognizes the need to make real the old 
ideal of brotherhood. We are approaching industrial and 
economic problems today not in the separatist style which 
has so long kept our social conscience from playing effec- 
tively upon our great industrial genius, but with a newly 
awakened moral purpose. Out of that new sense of unity we 
are beginning to face frankly the necessity for devices and 
techniques through which we can cut down fear and un- 
certainty for the wage earner, and so pattern our world 
into a more livable place. 

One of these devices is unemployment insurance. This is 
neither a panacea nor a sure preventive for unemployment. 
We are not children, and we know that. But the desirability 
of passing some such legislation in every state is, I think, 
clear. This realization suggests that it would be very helpful 
if we could also have some form of federal aid (or federal 
goad) to the enactment of unemployment-insurance legis- 
lation. Such a move would encourage the states to act; and 
to put the responsibility upon the states not only avoids 
constitutional and administrative difficulties but also makes 
for broader experimentation. 

If Congress passes the bill which Senator Wagner of New 
York and Representative Lewis of Maryland have intro- 
duced, I believe that there will be real encouragement to 
the states to move forward. The bill, drawn after months of 
study and consultation, levies a federal tax on employers, 
with an offset for contributions under an approved state 
unemployment-insurance scheme. The proposed federal 
law does not dictate to the states what kind of measures 
they shall pass, but leaves to each state entire freedom on 
this point. Consequently there can be no objection to it on 
constitutional grounds. I believe it would make possible 
the establishment of a nation-wide system within two years. 

If Congress passes this measure more than forty legisla- 
tures which are in session this year and next will have a 
great incentive to pass laws setting up state reserves. The 
states can decide for themselves whether to have state-wide 
funds, industrial pools, or individual-plant reserves. They 
can decide whether to have joint contributions from em- 
ployers and employes, or contributions from 
employers only. They can determine what em- 
ployers shall contribute, what occupations are 
to be covered, who is eligible for benefits, what 
the waiting period shall be, the amount and 
duration of benefits above a fixed minimum. 
No state law would be approved which does not 
provide at least the benefits set as a minimum 
by the federal law; that provision is to keep us 
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from being fooled, from accepting systems which fail to give 
any protection to worker or community. 

Here is a plan which, worked out in consultation between 
both branches of Congress, the Labor Department, and ex- 
perts in the field will serve to encourage the passage of sound 
legislation embodying substantial, locally desired, locally 
adapted techniques of building up funds to help tide worker 
and community over periods of unemployment. 

For two or three years now I have been talking with 
Americans all over the United States, intensively in the last 
eight or nine months; I am certain that there is a resolve to 
make this depression experience a transition to a new kind 
of economic and industrial relationship. I hold that this can 
be accomplished only insofar as we bring to bear on these 
problems both intelligence and moral purpose. This means 
that when we think of the task of forestalling and mitigating 
the recurrent disasters of uriemployment we must use not 
only our best wisdom but at the same time, our best state 
of conscience. 

There are three considerations which in attacking the 
problem of unemployment we must keep steadily in view: 
first, of course, how to prevent unemployment; second, how 
to fortify purchasing power; third, how to provide some 
measure of security to the worker for periods of unavoidable 
lay-off. 


he Americans are given to preventive medicine. We 
much prefer to take our medicine before rather than 
after, and that is a good thing. Some of us feel that the purg- 
ing of the last few years has accomplished a good deal. 
But in these last few months of exaltation, I think many of 
us have leaned back, feeling we had crossed some mys- 
terious line and all would be well. We like, for instance, to 
take one another warmly by the hand in congratulation 
because we have abolished child labor. This is so. very 
pleasant that we fail to remind ourselves that we have 
outlawed it only by voluntary agreement. What we really 
mean is that we hope we are going to abolish child labor, 
we hope we are going to put underneath the code agree- 
ments a definite and regularizing statute which will make 
certain that we can never again in a moment of careless 
prosperity return to practices of which today, in the face of 
a depression, we are ashamed. 

Similarly, people you meet in Pullman cars and other 
places, say, ““Oh, I don’t think we shall ever have another 
period of unemployment. I think our leaders are too wise 
for that. They will prevent it.” Yet a moment of sober 
thought shows that it is through the genius of all of us, not 


Unemployment insurance became a federal issue when the 
Wagner-Lewis Bill was introduced in Congress last month. Its 
main provisions are given in the panel on the next page and in- 
terpreted by Secretary Perkins in an article based on her ad- 
dress at the New York Conference for UnemploymentInsurance 
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hrough the genius of our leaders that avoidable unemploy- 
aent will be prevented, and our national life brought 
earer the pattern we have set for our country. 

We have a way, we Americans, of leaning back upon 
ome outside force, trusting it to do the trick for us. I know 
young girl, a very pretty, blue-eyed, curly-haired girl, 
ore famous for her curls than for what is under them. The 
ther day she had to have an appendicitis operation. When 
he was about to go under the ether, she looked up at the 
octor, an old family friend, and said, “‘How long will it 
e after I come out of the ether, before I will know any- 
hing?”’ And he said, “Darling, don’t you think you are 
xpecting a good “lea of the ether?” 

No outside force, not even inspired leadership: is going 
o reshape our institutions and our practices. It is only by 
aking thought, by wise and patient effort that we can hope 
o reduce to the minimum irregularity of production and 
f employment. 

When we think of the techniques for the prevention of 
nemployment we think also of ways of reinforcing pur- 
hasing power during periods when, because of the intro- 
uction of new machinery, seasonal trends, or even these 
xtraordinary cyclical fluctuations men and women are 
ut of work or on part time, and family incomes suffer. In 
he last few months we have been making courageous 
fforts to overcome this depression and I think we can 


agree that great progress has been made. Payrolls in private 


industry alone have increased almost $3 billion since last 


March; but we must think of this $3 billion against payroll 


losses. Industrial payrolls in 1929 amounted to $11 billion; 


Jin 1932 to $5 billion. There is a lot of money lost, and we 


must rebuild that industrial payroll before we shall have 
purchasing power comparable to the capacity of our vast 


producing system. We have learned that a steadily main- 


tained home market is the surest ‘‘outlet’’ for our industrial 


} products. The whole economic structure suffers when, be- 


cause of irregular income, the worker cannot absorb the 


| goods he has helped produce. 


E know that industries which are dependent upon 

the weather for their raw material show a seasonal 
variation and hence have ups and downs of employment. 
We know that industries which are dependent upon style 
have their peaks and valleys of production; and we know 
almost too much about technological unemployment. We 
have heard again and again the argument that the very 
introduction of the machine by reducing the price of the 
article frequently increases the sale of that article, making it 
possible to expand the industry and to reemploy the men 
who are laid off by the machine. We are also familiar with 
the argument that if the displaced workers are not re- 
absorbed into the industry in some other capacity, perhaps 
(and today we underscore that “‘perhaps”) they are ab- 
sorbed in the service enterprises which go with that indus- 
try, or in some related luxury trade. 

We face the need to prevent unemployment, to safeguard 
purchasing power, and now we go further and say, ““What 
about John Jones? What ‘about Mary Watson? What about 
these people who are laid off?” I believe that in these years 
of depression we have ceased to think of labor as a com- 
modity and that is in itself a great gain. We have come to 
identify the unemployed as John Jones and Mary Watson. 
Every one of us has known someone who found himself 


_caught in a situation he could not have prevented and which 


has brought disaster to himself and his children; and because 
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The Wagner-Lewis Bill 


1. A new federal tax is levied on every employer (except very 
small employers and a few special classes such as farmers, hos- 
pitals, etc.) based on his payroll after July 1, 1935. 

2. The employer may offset against this 5 percent tax what- 
ever he has contributed to unemployment reserves under an 
approved state law. 

3. An additional offset would later be allowed to the employer 
whose rate of contribution is scaled down because of steady em- 
ployment in his plant, and because of adequate reserve funds. 

4. Contributions paid under a state unemployment compensa- 
tion law can be offset against the federal tax only when the state 
law has been certified by the secretary of labor as meeting certain 
minimum standards. 

5. No state law will be so certified unless it provides for: 

Regular contributions by employers; 

Systematic weekly benefits of at least $7 or else 20 hours’ 
earnings for at least 10 weeks or a period fairly measured by past 
employment; 

No insuring through private insurance companies; 

State administration or supervision, with the assistance of joint 
advisory committees, representing employers, employes and 
the public; 

Impartial hearings on disputed compensation claims; 

Specific safeguards for labor standards and union membership. 


we know him, our imaginations have been stimulated and 
we have visualized that tragedy repeated clear across the 
country. There are wise men and simple men, men with 
big noses and men with weak chins, men with big hands and 
men with little feet, men thin and men fat—all kinds of 
people wanting work, but we have come to see them as 
individuals, not as employment statistics, and we have 
come to realize that the value to this nation is not in labor 
itself, but in John Jones and Mary Watson—these people 
that we now see as our brothers and sisters. 

With this realization, comes the desire to solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment in such a way that that great essential 
value, which is a social value, a spiritual value, a human 
value, is preserved. We want to save the day for the men 
and women who are laid off. This means that we must build 
a bulwark, so that the introduction of new machinery, the 
rise and fall of seasonal production, the swing of the business 
cycle, do not devastate homes and families and towns and 
communities. It is by this reasoning that so many Ameri- 
cans have come to believe in unemployment insurance as a 
way to provide income for workers who are laid off their 
usual jobs. Unemployment-insurance benefits are modest, 
but they contribute to the three objectives here discussed: 
they stimulate management to regularize and standardize 
industry; they bolster the purchasing power of the com- 
munity, the market into which our manufacturing and dis- 
tributive systems turn their goods; they let the family main- 
tain itself and its standard of living. 

We are charging our industrialists today with grave 
responsibilities, saying to them, “‘We want you to go ahead 
and develop our industries. We are eager to have you do 
this, and we are willing to pay you a handsome profit for 
what you do—provided only that you do not plunge head 
on into the exercise of the authority which you happen to 
have because you have invested your capital in industry.” 
We are saying, ‘‘We expect you to carry on your enterprise 
so as to enhance the so¢ial and political life of the places 
in which you happen to do business.” (Continued on page 144) 


CIVIL WORKS—CASH_ RELIEF—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


comeless families, through the starting of the Civil Works’ pro- 

gram, and then to dash them is as shortsighted as it is cruel. 
Their mass disillusionment, their feeling that the government has 
gone back on them, is a sobering offset to the good accomplished. 
Meanwhile our public relief is still on an indefensible food-order 
basis, and piecemeal, state by state, the movement toward unem- 
ployment insurance as a longtime program is lagging. Yet this is the 
time to strike if ome American system of security is to be laid down 
while the public is alive to what the lack of such a system has 
exacted these last four years. 


Civil Works 

RAWING on the experience of neighborhood houses in indus- 
trial centers throughout the country, the national Federation 
of Settlements opposes closing down on the Civil Works’ program 
until some more orderly scheme of protection against unemploy- 
ment takes its place. When the program was set up, it was planned 
to take halfits quota, or two million men and women, from the gen- 
eral ranks of the unemployed. There were three times that number 
registered with the United States Reemployment Service alone. It 
is inconceivable that this six million can be taken up by public 

works, seasonal activities, or business revival by spring. 

Meanwhile, the other half of the quota, another two million un- 
employed whose incomes were altogether exhausted, were to be 
taken from work relief and relief lists. What is to happen to this 
group if Civil Works are tapered off in the next three months 
faster than any rise in employment? This should be asked now 
rather than the first of May. 

We have had four years of emergency moves in trying to stave off 
starvation and the break-up of family life. Like all emergency 
moves, their work is discounted by gaps and waste. This is exempli- 
fied by the steps already taken to curtail the Civil Works’ program 
before it is three months under way and when many of its benefi- 
ciaries have had less than two weeks employment to date. The 
difficulties and injustices which were perhaps natural in the sudden 
installation of such a huge country-wide program will be repeated 
and exaggerated by its rapid demobilization. With hours already 
cut down, payments reduced and uncertainty as to the future, its 
inadequacy as an ordered scheme of protection against unemploy- 
ment is self-evident. The contrast is all the more disturbing because 
for the last eight months under the Federal Relief Administration 
we have had the systematic development of a federal-state-local 
setup of public relief in which national resources and leadership 
have tried to bring organization into the chaos of a year ago. 


|: rouse the hopes of hundreds of thousands of harrassed, in- 


ROM the outset there has been confusion between the recovery 
and the relief purposes of Civil Works. It has counted toward 
both ends, but if we are to take to heart the experience of this ex- 
perimental period, the confusion is something that should be cleared 
up in planning ahead. 

The Civil Works’ program has demonstrated its value as an 
alternative to public works. It is swifter and more flexible in getting 
men to work and freeing purchasing power. It has opened up an 
entirely new range of emergency services as a balance to the com- 
mon muscular labor and skilled work called into play by public 
works. On these counts the demonstration has been one to warrant 
the projection of Civil Works and Civil Works Services as part 
of our public works’ program in promoting industrial recovery 
and stability. 

Similarly, the Civil Works’ program has demonstrated its value 
as an alternative to relief. By putting greatly increased numbers of 
people actually to work, 
it has alleviated some of 
the deadening effects of 
enforced idleness and 
the fruitless hunt for 
jobs. Its second, and 
perhaps greatest, ac- 
complishment has been 
to place cash in the 
hands of families whom 
unemployment and our 


Less haste in closing down on Civil Works until real work takes its 
place, and more speed in establishing unemployment insurance 
through federal initiative, were urged in this statement drawn up at a 
conference of the executive committee of the National Federation of 
Settlements, with representatives of city federations in Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and New York. It called also for 
applying the principle of cash payments, which runs through both civil 
works and unemployment insurance, to the scheme of public relief. 
The movement in New York to amend the Wicks Law has that aim 


relief methods had stripped of spending power. Thus it not only 
puts money in circulation but gives a large group of people, for a 
short time at least, a chance at living more normally. 


Public Relief 
N these things, Civil Works built on our experience with work re- 
lief, and in standards no less than numbers, has given promise of 
setting new levels. So doing, it has challenged our public-relief 
practices themselves. It recognized the wisdom of putting enough 
spending-power in the hands of unemployed people so that shelter 
and the other minimum necessities of life might be provided for as 
well as food. In public home relief this principle has hitherto been 
accepted but has not been put into effect by the federal administra- 
tion. Food orders and rentless relief budgets have been the order of 
the day. The time is long overdue for requiring, as a national policy, 
adequate cash benefits in the expenditure of federal relief funds put 
at the disposal of states and cities. 
Civil Works can be correlated with this national system of public 
relief as a reinforcement rather than a disruption. But there is need 
while the emergency is on to begin to frame long-run plans. 


Unemployment Insurance 

HROUGH the Reemployment Service and the state-federal 

system of the new US Employment Service, we have set up a 
national framework for swiftly connecting men and women with 
jobs as these mount. Our settlement studies began back in 1928, 
when in the midst of post-war prosperity there were a million and 
more unemployed wage earners. Unquestionably, we shall face a 
far larger mass of unemployment when business gets to normal. 
The overhang will itself be a tremendous problem. 

Shall we aggravate it by instituting no measures of reserves 
which will safeguard the wage earners now going back to work? 

Shall we hold out no hope that out of the anguish of these years 
there can be built a scheme of protection, through which going in- 
dustry shall meet some share of its own risks (and so relieve the tax- 
payer) and through which the households of America may feel that 
a measure of safety has been thrown about them? 

We need a system of unemployment insurance that will be coun- 
try-wide, cover the calendar and make security against unemploy- 
ment an asset of American life. As neighborhood workers we can 
think of no move that would mean so much, humanly speaking, to 
vast numbers of those who have suffered most by the depression, 
and who are hungry for some sense and good out of all their suffering. 

Five years ago, to propose federal relief for unemployment was to 
invite condemnation. Without it there would have been widespread 
starvation in the United States this last year. Our present vast load 
of emergency aid may yield to a new prosperity but the principle of 
national responsibility toward unemployment is, we hope, here to 
stay. It finds expression in the matching system under the Wagner 
Act of 1933 through which employment placement services are be- 
ing set up on a country-wide basis. Why not use the same principle 
in instituting a country-wide system of unemployment insurance? 
Its bold application through investment of a share of federal funds, 
not in temporary relief, but in grounding an enduring scheme 
of protection would, we believe, yield inestimable long-run human 
and economic values. 

The new Wagner-Lewis Bill would employ the federal taxing 
power as another means to stimulate the creation of state unem- 
ployment-insurance systems. 

The settlement houses of the country lie in neighborhoods where 
the insecurity of these last years has been constant and all but un- 
bearable. Our plea, in this fifth year of depression, at the threshold 
of the second year of the 
New Deal, is for the 
people of the United 
States to employ every 
means at our disposal to 
establish a dependable 
system of security. 


Unemployment Division 
National Federation of 
Settlements. Feb. 2, 1934 
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Courtesy Delphic Studios, New York 


—the coming of another 


The sunset of one culture— 


A SYNTHESIS OF LIFE IN AMERICA 


OROZCO'S MURAL AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


After two years of work José Clemente Orozco is now finishing his mural interpretation of civilization 
on the American continent for the reserve-book room in the Dartmouth College library. For two years 
something more than the acquiring of a new decoration has been going on at Dartmouth. The presence of 
this quiet Mexican genius and the gradual development of the fresco have stirred a ferment of interest 
in painting among students and faculty; it has proved a fresh adventure in educational experimentation. 
Orozco has developed his theme without interference—a happy instance of academic freedom. He has 
made a synthesis of life and culture on this continent, Indian culture and the industrial civilization in 
which we live. By avoiding the too literal statement of events, by the choice of symbols that speak a 
universal language, he has given the mural a timeless and unlocalized quality. Indian migrations, the 
ritual of human sacrifice to the god of war, the rise of a godlike leader (Quetzalcoatl of the Toltecs) who 
taught the ways of peace, the betrayal and departure of the leader, his prophecy that he would return at 
some future time, is the cycle of Indian culture until the coming of the Spaniards with cross and sword. 
The second cycle rolls on into our time. Orozco appraises the white man’s culture: a civilization of indus- 
trial machines and war machines; Anglo-America regimented, Hispano-America preyed upon; the mod- 
ern human sacrifice to war; futile academic education; the virile spiritual leader of our cycle, who would put 
an end to savagery and His eternal crucifixion. No black and white reproduction in piecemeal of this 
fresco, such as is given on the following pages, can do justice to the effect of this room as a whole: the 
brilliant colots and their significant use, the sweep of the entire composition with its unexpected har- 
monies of theme, the astounding skill with which the artist has reckoned with the shape of wall spaces 
and the presence of radiators, doors and windows. The painting may seem in style and content a strange 
occupant of the new library, which is a reproduction of early New England architecture and harmonizes 
with the other Dartmouth buildings. But just as dynamic material may dwell within the quiet covers 
of a book, so do these simple walls hold the challenging ideas of one of the great men of our day. 
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Axtec warriors The supreme man-god, Quetzalcoatl, displaces the gods of greed, magic, storm, death, war, fire | 
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Cortez is welcomed as the returning messiah. The civilization he brings becomes industrial. The machine is supreme 


Anglo-America 


Academic education 


Modern human sacrifice 


The end of armaments and superstition—the triumph of the spiritual 


UNCLE SAM-LANDLORD 


BY LOULA D. LASKER 


ton—a conference called the President’s Conference 

on Home Building and Home Ownership. That was 
long ago in the month of December 1931. History has re- 
corded that at that meeting emphasis was laid on the 
inherent right of every industrious citizen to own his own 
home. The then-president of the United States urged upon 
the hundreds of delegates present—architects, city planners, 
social workers, et al—to push home-ownership, dramatically 
inferring that only in his own little home could a real Amer- 
ican be happy. Just how these little homes were to be fi- 
nanced was given scant attention, however. Yet even then it 
was well known that some two thirds of all Americans were 
inadequately housed—a third living in definitely subnormal 
buildings, judged by all decent standards, another third in 
homes more or less lacking in modern conveniences. Plainly, 
good housing was beyond the pocketbook of the majority of 
the population. The findings of this conference were em- 
bodied in ten valuable volumes, but no concrete steps were 
taken actually to bring good housing within the means of 
most Americans. ; 

Two years later, in January 1934, another conference took 
place in Washington—a conference sponsored by the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference to discuss public housing. 
Two years later chronologically, but generations later in 
housing history. Much water had run under the bridge. The 
great depression had spread over the. country—whereby 
housing was to benefit, an apparent but happy anomaly— 
for the building trades were to be a leverage for recovery. 

At this conference under the chairmanship of Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, there was no argument as‘fo where the respon- 
sibility lay for rehousing the millions of Americans living in 
one sort of rookery or another. It was taken for granted that 
it was a public responsibility. The topics discussed are suffi- 
cient comment on the new approach: one session on organ- 
izing the community for public housing, another on the 
government accepts the challenge of the slum, with no less 
persons speaking than Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harold 
L. Ickes, secretary of the interior and PWA administrator, 
Robert D. Kohn, director of housing in the PWA, and 
Langdon W. Post, tenement-house commissioner of New 
York City. The final session was on housing as a public serv- 
ice, with discussions of the problems of authority, land, 
plan, money. 

This was not a gathering of theorists but of practical peo- 
ple bent on advancing as quickly as possible the new deal in 
housing. Many constructive suggestions were made on the 
basis of long thinking on the subject as well as of the few 
months experience since an epoch-making milepost in 
housing history in this country had been reached. 
For the American people, contrary to all their 
beliefs and practice, have abandoned their 
former attitude of leaving rugged individualism © 
to solve the problem and have started out to have 
the government—federal and local—finance, 
build and even rent houses and apartments. 
Uncle Sam has taken firm hold of his hammer 
and trowel to follow in the footsteps of Europe, 
where practically every country has resorted, 
since the Great War, to one form or another of 


C=: upon a time a conference was held in Washing- 


public subsidy of low-cost housing. The fact is that subsidy 
of housing is one of the cures which many a capitalistic 
regime is utilizing in an effort to hold together a disintegrat- 
ing system: primarily, because here is one product in which 
there has been under-production; secondarily, perhaps be- 
cause there is a growing appreciation that better housing 
makes for better citizenship. 

Many indeed are the economists of reputation, to say 
nothing of the industrialists, who believe that just as a grow- 
ing automobile industry helped to lead us out of a previous 
depression, so housing is the one industry to which we can 
turn today. Whatever the reason, ever since June 11 last the. 
government of the United States has adopted the policy of 
facing directly an otherwise unsolved problem. Provision was 
made in the National Industrial Recovery Act for “‘the con- 
struction, reconstruction, alteration and repair under public 
regulation or control of low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
projects” (section 202 d) through loans to private limited- 
dividend companies from the $3,300,000,000 fund allocated 
for public works, in addition to grants up to 30 percent of 
the cost of labor and materials involved in such projects if 
undertaken by states, municipalities or other public bodies 
(203-a-2). 


IGHT months have now elapsed since the passage of the 
NIRA. Where are the quantities of low-cost residential 
units which it was hoped would spring up from coast to 
coast, financed through federal aid? Construction has 
started. on but three projects—all, note the fact, built by 
private limited-dividend companies. Not one project has 
been completed, with the exception of a group of several 
hundred three-room cottages built with a government loan 
of $45,000 in the Virgin Islands! (There is not much red- 
tape in this colonial possession, one is told. Perhaps this 
simple statement indicates one of the important reasons why 
despite the possibilities government-aided housing has made 
so little headway in continental USA.) The inherent diffi- 
culties in putting over a public-housing program are great. 
Rome was not built in a day, and Washington reckoned 
without its host. 

The history of the Housing Division of the PWA tells its 
own story. Early in July Robert D. Kohn, former president 
of the American Institute of Architects, long a leader in the 
field, was appointed director. Mr. Kohn called to his aid a 
group of the country’s most able specialists as assistants and 
advisors including N. Max Dunning, Eugene H. Klaber, 
Harold D. Hynds, Frederick Ackerman. Eager to put into 
action theories and philosophies developed after years of 
interest in housing and experience in allied fields, these men 


Eight months after the passage of the NIRA what have we to 
show from government subsidy of low-cost housing? With the 
building season approaching, with unemployment still wide- 
spread, with the need for good low-cost housing mounting, 
whatever the obstacles, the time has come when sound plan- 
ning must be followed by concrete action—else we may lose 
this unique chance to begin solving the housing problem 
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Ernst Halberstadt makes drawings of rookeries and dark streets not because of their picturesqueness but to show bad 
housing conditions. His sketches are being exhibited by the Boston Housing Association and other organizations 


set to formulating the housing policies of the PWA, soon to 
be embodied in the so-called circular Number 1. This 
circular, as Coleman Woodbury wrote in Public Manage- 
ment last August, gives a clear understanding of many of the 
difficulties which have bedeviled housing plans in the past— 
difficulties that will not vanish by the waving of a wand— 
even in the form of government subsidy. To quote: 


The circular emphasizes the desirability of new housing located 
“with reference to a long-term plan for the economic development 
of the community . . .” It warns against centering attention ex- 
clusively on projects in congested districts. A landmark in housing 
policy is the statement that land values should be based on “earn- 
ings reasonably to be anticipated from its use for low-cost housing. 
Costs in excess of such value, whether based on speculative con- 
sideration or on the alleged value of the land for other purposes 
will not be recognized.” Low-coverage of land will be preferred 
and site-planning must provide permanent light, air, recreational 
facilities for the inhabitants of the development. The probable 
terms for loans are 4 percent interest and amortization periods up 
to thirty years for fireproof and twenty-five years for non-proof 
construction. These are guides for preliminary calculation and not 
arbitrary standards. Equity investment may be furnished in cash, 
materials, services, or labor. Municipalities may provide equity by 
street vacations or by taking over sizeable open spaces surrounding 
the buildings for park purposes. 


Soon applications for housing loans from limited-dividend 
companies began to pour in from all over the country. In- 
creased interest in limited-dividend housing had been stimu- 
lated by previous provisions in the Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, as a result of which by the end of 1933 fifteen 


states had enacted legislation creating or designating appro- 
priate agencies to supervise private limited-dividend cor- 
porations, namely: Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia.! Some four hundred such applications have been 
received to date. Not many got beyond a preliminary 
examination, however, and for very good reasons. The phi- 
losophy of those responsible for putting the federal statute into 
action is that projects to be eligible for federal financing 
must have some definite social significance. With that sine 
qua non applied as a yardstick, few made the grade. Uncle 
Sam, as one official put it, has no intention of becoming 
Uncle Straus to distressed real-estate holders. Projects were 
turned down wholesale for one of many reasons. Land was 
put in at inflated prices, based on past speculative values or 
future hopes; many projects were so small that they would 
constitute but an oasis on a desert of slums. Others were for 
building in undeveloped subdivisions entirely lacking com- 
munity amenities or employment opportunities. And insuffi- 
cient cash equity proved the stumbling-block to the great 
majority of sponsors otherwise eligible to an 85 percent 
government loan. 

The wheat was finally sifted from the chaff, however. To 
some twenty projects meeting proper standards (see next 
page) ‘“‘tentative’’ allocations were made totalling loans of 

1 These laws must not be confused with enabling legislation permitting public 
bodies to construct and administer housing projects, which bodies are entitled to 


grants as well as loans. Note also that under NIRA the federal government can do 
the ‘public regulating’ by contract with limited-dividend companies. 
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over $48 million. It is not 
possible here to describe each 
project, but each is large 
enough to constitute a neigh- 
borhood unit; several involve 
slum clearance; all constitute demonstrations of a socially 
desirable type of housing: 


Boulevard Gardens, Inc., Woodside, L. I. (1)........ $3,450,000 
Spence Estate Housing Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. (3) 2,025,000 
Cleveland Homes, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio (5)......... 12,000,000 
Hillside Housing Corporation, Bronx, N. Y. (2)....... 5,060,000 
Euclid Housing Corporation, Euclid, Ohio (1)....... 1,000,000 
Hutchinson Suburban Housing Association, Hutchinson, 

Kansas'(8) 32 22 5-ceee eeecer- ORF AG Ais ox oye 40,000 
Juanita Park Housing Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. (3) 1,045,000 
Neptune Gardens, Inc., East Boston, Mass. (3)....... 3,500,000 
Boylan Realty Co., Raleigh, N. G. (2)......2....... 200,000 
Lane Garden Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 1,980,000 
Neighborhood Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. (4).......... 500,000 
Indianapolis Community Planning Committee, Indian- 

apolis, Ind.°(4) ise: praetes sree eee errs 4,460,000 
Hallet Cove Garden Homes, Astoria, N. Y. (4)....... 2,975,000 
Hillcreek Housing Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. (4).. 1,290,000 
Roosevelt Terrace Housing Development, San Francisco, 

Calif, x. cnt Oo eee re ee ele 3,230,000 
Harms Park Housing Corporation, Chicago, Ill....... 1,333,000 
Techwoods Inc;, AtlantayiGas (5) treme eae 2,600,000 
University Housing Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. (5)..... 1,212,500 
Sunshine Apartment Corporation, Richmond, Va. (3). 663,000 
Altavista Housing Corporation, Altavista, Va. (3)..... 84,000 

Total i... 3. o8eerae coe eee res $48,647,500 


(1) Construction begun; (2) Loan agreement assigned by administration; (3) Final 
papers being prepared; (4) Progress made 
in negotiations; (5) Transferred to Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation. 


That sounds like progress. 


For these proposed structures 
are planned to contain over 


A blighted area in Detroit where 50 percent of the city’s 
felonious homicides took place last year will be transformed 
into an attractive residential district. The modern apartments 


to be built by the FEPWC will rent at $6.20 a room monthly 


The Virgin Islands boast the first completed government fi- 
nanced housing. This family is typical of a thousand others 
who have moved from old shacks to new three-room cottages 
at $3 a month rent. Each cottage has a small vegetable garden 


13,000 family units (exclusive 
of Cleveland which will be the 
largest) as well as to give em- 
ployment to over 15,000 men 
for periods ranging from 4 to 
18 months. But unfortunately the fact is that to date as 
already stated work has actually started on only three 
of them. 

Granting that in due course ground will be broken for 
most of these well-planned and attractive developments, the 
question arises, however, do these projects sponsored by 
limited-dividend companies meet the needs of the low- 
income groups, renting in general, as they will, for $8 to 
$11.50 per room per month? The answer is unequivocably 
no. (Three projects in the South it is true, two of which are 
very small, will offer accommodations for $4.50 to $5 per 
room per month.) Such rents are too high for the bulk of the 
wage earners, for as Dr. Isador Lubin, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US Department of Labor, 
pointed out at the recent housing conference, even in 1929 
annual full-time wages of workers in mining, transportation 
and construction industry were $1400. Compute the prover- 
bial 20 percent of income for rent and it is obvious that 
$23.50 monthly is the most that wage earners even in these 
highly paid trades can afford in prosperous times. Which trans- 
lated into numbers of rooms at various price levels indicates 
21% rooms at $10 per room per month, 3 rooms at $8 and 
3.8 rooms at $6. In other words, these wage earners can 
afford a maximum of $6 per 
room per month. Obviously, 
limited-dividend companies 
meet the needs of a higher 
economic group only. 
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Another important ques- 
tion then: Will not these new 
moderate-priced structures 
compete with the existing 
though less attractive struc- 
tures? Will they not complicate the economic situation rather 
than relieve it as the Administration had hoped? Why then 
add to a housing surplus? This soon became the cry of dis- 
tressed landlords and mortgage-holders. These groups are 
not moved by the fact that the present ‘“‘surplus,”’ due to the 
enforced doubling up of families because of financial diffi- 
culties, is apparent rather than real, a situation that doubt- 
less, with a recovery of earnings, will result in an actual 
shortage. Indeed it is a debatable question what will be the 
effect of a large-scale housing program on this front just now. 

All this while the country was crying for employment, 
while the slums were growing slummier, and there was 
mounting need for low-cost housing. Yet federal money was 
available. What about the 30 percent grants for labor and 
material provided for in the federal act to public bodies em- 
powered to build, in addition to building loans at a low- 
interest rate? Those interested in low-cost housing began to 
ask this question. Surely by this method it would be possible 
to build accommodations to rent at sufficiently lower levels. 
The fact was that in June 1933, when the act was passed, 
not one public body empowered to build existed. The 
necessary state legislation was com- 
pletely lacking. It was not until the 
latter part of 1933 that four states 
enacted enabling statutes whereby 
cities could avail themselves of fed- 
eral grants, namely: Ohio, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Michigan. 
Early in 1934 New York followed.! 

Meanwhile the fall of 1933 was 
upon us. To all intents and purposes 
the efforts of Congress to revive the 
construction industry by aiding in 
the building of low-cost dwellings 
had failed. Was this first real chance 
to improve conditions slipping by? 

1 Similar laws are under consideration in South 
Carolina, Illinois, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
cities of Milwaukee and Los Angeles have clear 


powers under their charters to engage in public 
housing. 


Boulevard Garden Homes is one of the first limited-dividend 
projects upon which construction has begun. Located in Wood- 
side, Queens (New York City) on a thirteen-acre tract, ten 
six-story buildings will provide apartments for 960 families 


One alternative remained 
—the federal government it- 
self could start building 
houses. Might at least set the 
ball rolling. Socialistic, cried 
the opponents of public housing. Mayhap, but who but pri- 
vate capitalists in one form or another were driving the 
government to direct action, whether we turn to the builders 
who in bygone years had scorned to pay any attention to 
low-cost housing, to property-owners and money-lenders 
who had not been satisfied with a moderate profit, or to the 
public who had refused to be awakened to the seriousness of 
the effects of bad housing from a social as well as an eco- 
nomic standpoint? 


N October 29, Secretary of the Interior Ickes made an 

important and long awaited announcement. The 
Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation was incor- 
porated—an arm of the federal government empowered “‘ 
construct, reconstruct, alter and repair low-cost housing 
projects or slum-clearance projects, apartment houses, 
homes and structures of any kind.” The secretary himself is 
president of this $100 million corporation, with Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and Robert D. Kohn as vice-presidents, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Rexford G. Tugwell, 
treasurer and PWA Solicitor Lloyd A. Landau, secretary. 
Expenditures it is 
true have been held 
up by a ruling of 
Controller General 
McCarl since Jan- 
uary 16 but this is 
believed to be only 
a temporary obsta- 
cle. Those in au- 
thority seem to be- 
lieve a way will soon 
be found to over- 
come this delay. 


The plot will be land- 
scaped, and seventy- 
five percent reserved 
for recreational and 
other outdoor purposes 
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These twelve districts, surveyed 
by the Slum Clearance Com- 
mittee, have been suggested 
as possible locations for the 
low-cost housing to be built 
by the new Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority in New York. 
Washington has earmarked 
$25 million for this purpose 


The corporation was 
set up under the NRA as 
a means of facilitating the 
housing- and slum-clear- 
ance program as planned 
by the Housing Division 
of the PWA. In announcing its formation, Secretary Ickes 
said: 

Our recent experiences in the PWA in attempting to increase 
building labor employment in the field of low-cost housing indi- 
cates clearly that we may not depend upon private enterprise or 
limited-dividend corporations to initiate comprehensive low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance projects. 

Relatively few of our cities realize that bad housing has a direct 
effect on their revenues. To meet this situation more is required 
than isolated action on the part of individuals. Movements to bet- 
ter conditions must be launched by a body of citizens who realize 
that action must eventually be guided by a state, county, or 
municipal authority. The efforts of the administrator and the 
corporation will be to encourage the creation of municipal 
authorities. 


The Corporation has broad powers to engage in the gen- 
eral construction business, to finance and aid in low-cost 
housing and slum clearance, to perform engineering and 
architectural work and to conduct and carry on the business 
of builders and contractors. A single slum clearance and 
rehousing project may involve the acquisition of other low- 
cost land than that to be cleared so as to reduce further land 
cost per unit and better distribute the new low-cost housing 
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with respect to industrial employment. As an agency of the 
PWA the Corporation has the power to acquire by purchase 
or by the exercise of eminent domain any property necessary 
in connection with projects undertaken by it subject to the 
approval of the administrator. 

Announcement was also made that although the aim 
would be to provide housing at rentals never before attained, 
it would not be competitive with existing housing of good 
character, and that care would be taken that accommoda- 
tions would be assigned to families of low income for whcm 
provision has not otherwise been made. 


HE federal administrator is indeed keenly aware that this 

experiment may succeed or fail according to how this 
matter is approached. In fact, at Mr. Kohn’s request, a well- 
qualified committee recently spent several days discussing 
the subject in the light of whatever experience there is avail- 
able. According to its recommendations, tenants should be 
selected on the basis of income, size of family, former dwell- 
ing condition, former rent, and reliability. Specifically, the 
committee recommends that preference be given to those 
whose income is about four or five times the rental of the 
apartment required, flexibility to be allowed according to 
size of the family and age of the children; to those displaced 
by the project and to those living under insanitary and un- 
healthful conditions; to those whose former rent does not 
exceed that contemplated in the project, and finally to those 
whose good character and reliability would indicate that 
they will be able to pay the required rental. This same com- 
mittee formulated the necessary qualifications for the man- 
ager of a public-housing project, emphasizing that he must 
be experienced in either social work or real estate; should be 
socially minded and mature, and should have executive 
ability, common sense, and a pleasant personality. A further 
recommendation was that training be given by an inten- 
sive course in the problems relating to the job of mana- 
ger, as well as by field work in existing low-cost housing 
developments. 

To return to the Public Works Emergency Housing Cor- 
poration. We are told it should be regarded as an interim 
agency, looking to the building of a number of demonstra- 
tions throughout the country, working in cooperation with 
existing unofficial agencies, stimulating the formulation of 
both unofficial and official agencies, which will be able ulti- 
mately to take over the proposed program. Here it may be 
recalled that under the NIRA another federal-housing 
agency has been set up, for $25 million was also set aside 


for the establishment of subsistence (Continued on page 141) 
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WHAT PRICE "‘AMERICA''? 


propaganda-spreaders and apologists who come here 

from Soviet Russia, Germany, Italy, and observe the 
reactions of divers Americans to their utterances, the more I 
am impressed by persistent and characteristic features; by 
one continually recurrent consideration. These propagand- 
ists themselves with few exceptions proceed upon the basis 
of a congenital misunderstanding of this entity, this place 
and ensemble, that we and they call ‘““America.” They can 
locate it geographically, they are informed about the high 
spots of its history, political and social, they can chart and 
diagram and discuss its economics. Especially its economics. 
In these respects they are very well informed indeed—better 
informed than the average American. 

But they do not know this people. They are in a profound 
sense foreigners. Starting with preconceptions rooted in 
their own experience, with formulae and slogans “‘made in 
Germany,” or in Moscow or Rome as the case may be, they 
assume that what has been done in their own countries, 
fruitage of their own history and against their own back- 
ground, could be done in this country in virtually the same 
way and with virtually the same results. Confining them- 
selves largely to the cities, and to the cities chiefly on the 
Atlantic Coast, and perhaps Chicago, they consort mostly 
with and gain their impressions from, folk of their own 
twists of thinking. Seldom do they venture South—where 
they would find the climate hot in more than one sense. In 
few cases do they learn anything of that vast fabric of small 
towns, villages and farms, particularly in the Middle-West, 
infinitely different from any European peasantry, constitut- 
ing the core of the American people, saturated clear out to 
the far lane-ends with a point of view wholly alien and hos- 
tile to their own; a psychology that exists nowhere else in the 
world. Nor Russia, nor Germany, nor Italy, nor any other 
nation save Great Britain and its major colonies alone—not 
France in any great measure—has, or ever did have this 
coherent mass of intelligent, relatively literate, self-reliant, 
instinctively rebellious people both men and women, 
steeped in the tradition and spirit of individual liberty, 
dyed-in-the-wool whether rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief. Germany—no; at 


Ter more I hear and talk with the various kinds of 


illustration. I can imagine ‘‘America” rotting within under 
demoralizing conditions of “‘prosperity”—we lately showed 
conspicuous signs of just that, but have been undergoing a 
terrible purgative medication still in progress. What I can- 
not imagine is our surrendering for any long run to tyranny 
even home-made and of our own household, those precious 
things peculiarly, distinctively American, giving its only 
meaning to the phrase “‘rugged individualism’’—the spirit of 
personal liberty, freedom of speech, individual initiative and 
right to the fruits thereof. Oh, yes, I know as well as you— 
don’t bother to remind me—how lamentably we have de- 
faulted in the vigilant exercise and expression of that spirit; 
how greatly those rights have been circumscribed and in- 
operative; but they exist nevertheless. Unless I fatally mis- 
understand my country and my fellow-countrymen, our 
people cannot be herded, driven, browbeaten or horn- 
swoggled into any other common attitude. 


NDER allurement of this propaganda, in books, speeches, 
reports of returning tourists of ridiculously superficial 
observation shrewdly shepherded, personal contact with 
charming guides over there and emissaries over here, hand- 
picked precisely for their charm and plausibility, some 
Americans are seduced to forget their birthright. Oddly 
enough, among these are some of the very people who 
particularly because of their boasted descent from famously 
rebellious forebears should be the most jealous against 
surrender of it. Others, pushed from their bearings by pres- 
sure of bewildering economic confusion, discontented with 
their “‘America’’ so clumsily functioning, misled by glowing 
prospectus of fine-sounding aims, and highly unreliable 
reports of superficial improvement as well as lies about the 
frightful cost thereof, forget the fundamental differences and 
overlook the dire price involved. 

More important still is the fact that none of these Ameri- 
cans who are flirting with the idea of fascism or communism 
really faces the question of what these political and social 
manifestations would do in concrete practice to the ‘‘America”’ 
that they have known and profess to love and prize. After all, 
these are not vague, general ideas or dreams of Utopia; they 
are programs, having to 


high tide of the late 
Republic, peasants still 
kissed the hands of the 
old feudal masters! 

I can imagine (though 
it is difficult) this coun- 
try technically conquered, 
and mulcted, for a time 
being by force of arms 
from outside physically; 
I cannot imagine it 
staying conquered spir- 
itually. In point of fact 
no great people ever was 
permanently conquered 
from outside. Of that 
. Germany is an excellent 


be incarnated in and by 


flesh-and-blood human 
beings, from day to day 
in your town and street 
and home and job, and 
mine, in ways and to 
extent affecting mi- 
nutely and for the most 
part cruelly, the re- 
motest corners of life. 

I do not recall ever 
seeing anywhere a pre- 
cise or even a general 
description of what would 
happen in this country, 
under the sway of the 
so-called communism, 


W EAT PRE 


the fascism, the nazi-ism, prevailing today in Russia, in 
Italy, in Germany. What would happen not alone to forms 
and functions of government, commerce, industry, agri- 
culture; but to the institutions closest to personal life— 
schools, churches, clubs—especially women’s clubs !—news- 
papers, customs and relationships generally. To newspapers 

. there is not left in any of those countries a single news- 
paper worthy of the name. In each and all of them, all 
publications are strictly censored mouthpieces of the minor- 
ity group that rules with ruthless mailed fist—or “‘yessers”’ 
even more pitiable. *T were well to have some of these fellows 
make us a blueprint, drawn to scale, and a list of specifica- 
tions, for realistic study by the heirs of those refugees from 
tyranny who founded this republic, as well as by those of 
later foreign origin who likewise fled hither from conditions 
in which both fascism and communism found congenial soil 
and atmosphere. 

I know few Americans, and can imagine none worthy of 
the name, of any class or racial origin, who in the showdown 
could tolerate life as it actually exists under the rule of the 
Russian soviets on the one hand or of the Italian and Ger- 
man fascists on the other. I observe, and attribute it to no 
negligence on their part, that such Americans as have seen 
at first hand and profess admiration for either, continue their 
American citizenship! 
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LL this is much to the point amid the wars and rumors of 
wars; because it becomes increasingly evident that the 
arena is being cleared for a contest among the three major 
forces now isolating themselves from the general confusion: 
namely, fascism and communism (the two in essence vir- 
tually one and the same thing), and democracy, again fight- 
ing for its life. In a remarkable article in Vu, a Paris topical 
weekly (translated in the February issue of The Living Age) 
Drieu la Rochelle analyzes brilliantly and plausibly the con- 
flict now in progress, tending he thinks to not one war but a 
series of wars, embodying a struggle to the death between 
fascism and communism, beginning with the destruction of 
the last vestiges of democracy. He sees the democracies be- 
coming increasingly fascist and then . . . “an onrush of all 
brands of fascism, hurled against one another—a _ hodge- 
podge of all nationalisms.”’ After that the naked finish be- 
tween fascism and communism—d outrance. 

Without attempt to appraise the validity of such dismal 
prophesying, the fact remains that ““America”’ stands at the 
forking of three roads. Think what you may of the concrete 
measures by which the Roosevelt administration is trying to 
save the nation; at all events they represent a definite and 
clearly conceived effort to keep us upon our own road ahead in 
a great crisis of choice. It is not a question of form or tech- 
nique of government—doubtless we are in the midst of vital 
changes in those respects—but of the essential spirit and 
purpose of it. It is not a question of relative convenience or 
efficiency; it is Cosmic, related to what Walt Whitman called 
‘the whole theory of the universe.” 


Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals, 

The only government is that which makes minute of individuals. . . . 


In the last analysis the issue is whether government shall 
be master or servant; whether we shall have servitude in 
regimentation, superimposed by an oligarchy with however 
ostensibly good intent, for its own sake or for the sake of an 
overwhelming entity called the State; or self-development 
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with the least practicable, indispensable interference. The 
issue is unmistakable. There is no going back. President 
Harding’s vaguely and plaintively bemoaned ‘“‘normalcy”; 
whatever it was that President Hoover imagined himself to 
be safeguarding, is as dead as the ox-team that pulled the 
covered wagon. Anybody who supposes that we can return, 
now or ever, to any sort of “‘good old times’’ has leave to 
apply for shelter in the Smithsonian Institution. 


HE clearest, most quietly objective summary of the 

present world situation, with least distortion by personal 
bias or tendency to prophesy, is a little book! (only. 38 
pages) by Raymond Leslie Buell, president and research 
director of the Foreign Policy Association, entitled, The 
World Adrift. With simplicity, limpid clarity, sure touch and 
discrimination, Dr. Buell surveys the whole turmoil: the 
thunders in the Far-East and the challenge of Japan, the 
posture and isolation of Germany, the behavior of Italy, the 
obduracy of France, the attitude of Soviet Russia; the reper- 
cussions of the world economic depression, the Roosevelt 
program, the issue between the delusion of nationalistic 
self-sufficiency in a world that has outgrown it, and world 
planning. The exposition is both steadying and disquieting: 
steadying because it removes any sense of inscrutable mys- 
tery, unknowable factors; disquieting because like la 
Rochelle’s discussion referred to above it emphasizes the 
refractoriness and intricacy of the elements released by the 
World War and its aftermath and shows the fundamental 
character of the forces to be reckoned with. 


Pees international picture is not all black. For example, 
despite that most viciously insoluble of the problems 
created by the Versailles treaty—the Polish Corridor, 
cutting Germany in two—Poland and Germany have signed 
a ten-year nonaggression pact, pledging themselves to 
peaceable, face-to-face negotiation. It may have, to be sure, 
a by-significance, to the effect that the bourgeoisie of both 
countries have come to realize that their quarrel is of less 
importance than their common interest in the threat of 
Russian communism at the doors of both. Also, it tends to 
drive a wedge into the integrity of the Polish alliance with 
the Little Entente, the core of the French-supported setup 
opposing Germany. We have, too, the persistent efforts of 
Great Britain and Italy to save the League of Nations and 
the disarmament conference. And all spokesmen everywhere 
are frantically seeking to establish alibis against the event of 
another Armageddon. Forecast is idle, with the immediately 
sizzling conditions in and about Austria and the touch-and- 
go of affairs in France. One holds his breath. . . . 

Even as I write comes word of the death of William 
Martin, foreign editor and ruling spirit of the Journal de 
Genéve. This is a real calamity to the cause of international 
understanding. Writing with equal facility in French and 
English, not only in his own paper in Geneva but in periodi- 
cals in England and America, he displayed par excellence 
irenic temper and profound intelligence. 

A gallant sword in the battle for international under- 
standing and cooperation has fallen from a gentle but 
nonetheless fearless and virile hand. I do not know who can 
fill M. Martin’s place. I pause to lay upon his bier a tribute 
of personal sorrow, for he was and remains my greatly 
admired and well-loved friend. 

1} THE WORLD ADRIFT, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Published jointly by the For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, and the World Peace Foundation. World Affairs 


Sa ag No. 1.38 pp. Cloth bound 50 cents, paper 25 cents. Postpaid of Survey 
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BUYING FOOD 


IN THE DARK 


BY AGNES CLARE BROWN 


Home Economics Faculty, Drexel Institute 


posts alone. It means knowing quality, being aware of 

final (or actual) cost and always keeping in mind the 
wholesomeness of the food purchased and its nutritive value. 
This knowledge, which leads to a wise selection, comes 
through various channels. However, the information ob- 
tained concerning selection is of little value unless the buyer 
becomes interested in using it. One learns quality of goods 
if one wishes to become discriminating. Some persons have 
purchased food for years and still do not know shades of 
flavor that mean ripeness or greenness, differences in tex- 
ture that mean tenderness or toughness, or that the nose can 
distinguish fresh from stale. Actual experience in buying, 
then, is a fine teacher, if one uses all five senses. The sense of 
hearing can be rightfully included as the sound of a thump 
on a watermelon means much. Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary to depend entirely upon this trial-and-error method. 

I am undertaking to set forth the guides available to the 
small consumer of foods. By the ‘“‘small consumer’ I mean 
the person who buys at retail. The buyer in large quantities 
has not been gambling with his money. For many years he 
has been using known grades and standards. He does not 
buy his “pigs in pokes,’”’ but calls for them wrapped in 
cellophane. 

In making this list I will not include any vague twitter- 
ings or bunkum. This is the reason the list is so short. Anyone 
interested in buying food wisely can send for these publica- 
tions, some of which are free, and all worthy of the library 
shelf. 


How to Read the Label, Dr. Wharton’s Radio Talks. Food and Drug 
Administration, US Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. No 
charge. 

These talks have been given by Dr. Wharton over the 
radio at various times. This is worthwhile, authoritative in- 
formation covering the whole food field, from flavoring 
extracts to potatoes. It is indexed, multigraphed material, 
deserving of a better form. I advise putting it in a notebook 
cover and treating it as a book. 


Beef Grading and Stamping Service, Leaflet 67 US Department of 
Agriculture. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 
cents, 

This bulletin reveals that the federal government is will- 
ing, and has the machinery necessary, for the grading of beef 
for the benefit of the small consumer and will also perform 
this function in regard to other meats if the demand war- 
rants. The United States Inspection stamp is a valuable 
guide in indicating wholesome meat, but it does not pretend 
to show whether it is high or low grade in quality. 


Family Food Budgets for the Use of Relief Agencies, US Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, US Department of 
Agriculture, and the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, have issued this pamphlet on emergency and low- 
cost adequate diets for families of different sizes. This is 
concerned with selection from the nutrition standpoint. It 


[ ss atone. 1 buying of food is not a matter of guide- 


can be used as a check on the food value of a weekly food 
order. A-food budget means nothing at all unless food 
values have been taken carefully into consideration. As 
everyone is not prepared to do this, this pamphlet is recom- 
mended as a guide, presented in a comprehensive and 
useful form. 


| ee is available advertising material contributing au- 
thoritative information worth a place in the foods’ 
library. Here are some outstanding examples: 


The Blue Goose Buying Guide, American Fruit Growers, Incorpo- 
rated, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This gives excellent material on the selection of fruits and 
vegetables. Photographs show the actual differences be- 
tween the choice and less desirable products. It was written 
by Colonel L. Brown, formerly of the Market News Service, 
US Department of Agriculture, and he knows “his onions.”’ 


California Orange and Lemon Size Guide, Dealer Service Department, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This leaflet shows how the trade buys oranges and lemons, 
by number, meaning number to the box. Pictures are given 
showing the actual size of the fruit. If one knew how to buy 
oranges by number one could compare the prices of Mr. 
So and So across the street with those at hand provided they 
were of the same variety. 


Ten Lessons on Meat, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. Price, 10 cents. 

This booklet offers definite information on the selection 
of different cuts of meat for various methods of preparation. 
Illustrations and diagrams are included. This is worth a 
great deal more than ten cents. 


What Flavor Measurement Reveals About Keeping Coffee Fresh, by 
Percy Punnett and Walter Eddy. The Bureau of Coffee Information, 51 
West 45 Street, New York City. 

This article appeared originally in the Food Industries 
magazine, September 1930. Persons interested in learning 
the details of a research problem with its attendant graphs 
and charts would enjoy and profit by this technical presen- 
tation of a practical and vital buying problem. 


Eggs: Rules, Regulations and Law, Circular 394, Department of Agri- 
culture, State of New York (Albany). 

What is a fresh egg? Grocers sell them under the title of 
“Poaching Eggs,” “Invalid Eggs,” “Baby Eggs,” ‘Just 
Laid,” ‘‘Strictly Fresh” or give them the amazing label of 
‘Nest Eggs’? which a metropolitan grocer uses. As far as I 
know, at the present writing, New York state is the only 
state where any egg that has not been in cold storage may 
not be called a fresh egg, no matter how ancient it may be. 
I hope residents of New York are aware of the privilege 
provided for them by state legislation, of regulated degrees 
of freshness of eggs. Residents of other states would do well 
to become acquainted with this idea, for promotion of 
like regulation. 
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Hugo Gellert, that excellent illustrator and revolutionary propa- 
gandist, has made a condensation of Das Kapital in sixty pages, with 
accompanying lithographs to symbolize and dramatize Marxian 
concepts. His purpose was to make the gist of this epochal but 
difficult work accessible to the masses. While the abbreviated form 
will invite many to study Marxian philosophy first-hand, it is still 
solid reading and too expensively produced for mass circulation. 
Gellert's drawings are full of vigor, though not all of them are closely 
tied to the text, or make a separate contribution to its illumination. 


KARL MARX! CAPITAL IN LITHOGRAPHS, by Hugo Gellert. Long & 
Smith. 60 pp. text; 60 pp. illustrations. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Journal of The American Medical Association. 


A section in this journal is devoted to a check of the contents of 
various advertised food preparations. This is useful to those wish- 
ing to know the chemical composition of processed foods on the 
market. Procure a copy in your doctor’s waiting-room the next 
time you are waiting your turn at a stethoscope. 


ARIOUS magazines run occasional articles on the selection 

of different food products. It is a good plan to cut these out 
for future reference, that is, if one has worked out a system of re- 
trieving this information when needed. 


Clearing House of Consumer Information Service, Curtis Publishing 
Company, The Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is a series of leaflets on various foods, such as butter, meats, 
and so on which present a condensed version of federal govern- 
ment bulletins and therefore speak with authority. 


Consumers’ Buying Guide, Consumers’ Research, Washington, New 
Jersey, Membership fee $2. 


Members of this organization receive confidential bulletins 
throughout the year giving the results of research from various 
reliable sources on the comparative value of many commodities, 
and check advertising claims. This is an unbiased organization 
with the consumers’ problems of selection as its mission. It should 
be supported as a worthwhile movement by all persons able to 
do so. : 


Consumers’ Guide, Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
No charge to be placed on the mailing list. 


This is a recent addition to the consumers’ library. This pam- 
phlet one cannot afford to miss. It is issued every two weeks for the 
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benefit of the general public. It includes lists of the retail prices of 
the day as found in the important cities of the United States. 
Furthermore, it endeavors to explain the reason for certain fluc- 
tuation in prices and to untangle the relationship of costs of living 
to prices paid by the consumer and received by the farmer. Each 
pamphlet devotes one section to hints on the selection of some 
particular food, as for instance, turkeys. 

It is not fitting to close this list of guides without giving full 
credit to the valuable assistance in the selection of foods performed 
day after day by many reliable retailers. Families are frequently 
indebted to them for satisfactory products. The retailer knows a 
great deal more about buying than the average purchaser can ever 
aspire to know, but this is no reason for the purchaser to allow 
himself to become a jelly-fish in regard to food transactions. 

Grading of fresh eggs, handling of government graded meat by 
the majority of butchers, graded butter available for the person 
actually consuming the butter, and a knowledge of the grades of 
canned goods will be a recognized part of food marketing for the 
‘small consumer” when the demand for this form of information 
is felt with sufficient force by the retailer. However, it would be 
well-nigh impossible for the few consumers knowing the value of 
these services to bring about such a condition of affairs unaided. 
For this reason, the Consumers’ Standards Board project of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, and the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the AAA, should have the wholehearted and grateful 
support of every buyer of food in small quantities. 

Progress has its price. When this sensible approach to buying 
has been accomplished, some may regretfully wail, ‘‘What! 
No bargains?” 


Mad Dogs of War 


WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF A NEW WAR? by Eighteen World 
Experts. Smith & Hass. 420 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


CRY HAVOC, by Beverly Nichols. Doubleday Doran. 275 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 

Survey Graphic. 

O Parents Whose Sons are in the National Guard, College 

ROTC Units, West Point or other Military Schools; to Reserve 
Officers, Militiamen, Super-Patriots and Believers in Preparedness 
and Armaments,—Greetings: By your acceptance of the military 
ideai of “national defense’? you have become potential future mur- 
derers of unprotected civilians and wanton killers of children. You 
have become future wreckers of homes, spreaders of disease, breed- 
ers of crime, destroyers of nations, saboteurs of civilization. Take 
the word of eighteen professional and lay military experts for it. 
In The Character of a New War these experts prove beyond cavil 
that the next large modern conflict will affect the lives of every 
man, woman and child belonging to the nations involved. None 
will escape the ravages of Mars, model 1940 or later. 

Once upon a time war was regarded as a sporting and chivalrous 
business. The World War shot this tradition full of holes. A future 
war promises to blast it completely. The next international con- 
flict will have no “‘front”—the farmer in his wheat field will be as 
important to the combatant as the worker in the munitions factory 
and the soldier in his shellhole. Each will be vulnerable to attack. 
The infantryman may be better off than the civilian, for at least he 
will be equipped with protective devices against chemical and 
mechanical annihilation. The armament industry will again sell 
death to both sides for the right price. The health, mentality and 
morale of all participating nations will be in eclipse for years. Both 
combatants will be ruined economically. The laws of warfare will be 
disregarded from the start. To pick the winner of a new war is 
akin to picking the winner of the San Francisco earthquake. 


EVERLY NICHOLS, young English journalist, proposes a 
means of averting this holocaust to civilization. ‘‘Under no cir- 
cumstances fight for any ruler or any country,” he says. Indeed, 
100 percent war resistance seems the only sane attitude a civilized 
individual can adopt today. A cell in Leavenworth is preferable to 
any part in a future conflict as outlined by the eighteen experts. 
Yet Cry Havoc does not touch upon these problems of war and 


_ peace that are so pressing today. The conscious acts of “good” 
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statesman and politicians, the warlike implications of which are 
rarely understood, must be made clear for all to see. The mischie- 
vous influence of the military mind must be stamped out. The last 
vestiges of militarism must be driven from the world. Along with 
them all interests that stand to profit from a new war must be 
brought under rigid control. Delimiting war or humanizing it is 
hardly enough. Preventing war is the goal peace must set for itself. 
Ridgefield, Conn. RogBertT WOHLFORTH 


Middle-Class Growing Pains 


THE NEW PARTY POLITICS, by A. N. Holcombe. W. W. Norton. 148 pp. 

Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

OHN HARVARD has long been teaching government with 

rather a corn-belt bias so Professor Holcombe is well placed to 
note “‘the shift in the balance of power from the country to the 
cities.” He purposes exploring “‘the possibilities of urbane politics in 
the new America,” since he sees that today ‘‘the twenty-one urban 
states have 310 votes out of a total of 531 in the electoral college.” 
Our “new urbane politics will be class politics.” 

Looking to Europe for light on the political future of our class 
rule, looking behind theories and publicities to deeds of power, 
since “the data of politics are the acts of men,” our author finds that 
“Fascism, like Communism, is a form of dictatorship.” Fascism, 
whether Italian or German, is nationalistic and aims “at a dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie” or upper classes so as ‘‘to save the capi- 
talistic order from its own misguided leaders.”’ Mussolini and Hitler 
built from the top down, Lenin and Stalin from the bottom up. 
Which means most to us? 

With scholarly gestures toward Aristotle, Professor Holcombe 
holds, “that a state which is governed by the middle class is not 
only safer than proletarian and bourgeois class states, but the best 
state practically obtainable.” Classifying objectively by source of 
income, the author shows that if half the white-collar workers and a 
fourth of other skilled workers be included therein, “the middle 
class would surpass the proletariat in the adult population as a 
whole.” Without mentioning injunctions, police or militia, the 
author finds that our urbane proletarian politics “has been singu- 
larly unsuccessful.” For stability and justice, “‘to assert the suprem- 
acy of community interests,’ middle-class urbane politics is best. 
Therefore rally the moderates, strengthen middle-class conscious- 
ness. 

The program for such a movement includes a more positive 
attitude toward a more vigorous governing, truer representation, 
better organized and operated administration and, especially, 
business men “responsible toward the public.” Working out this 
program must be experimental as is the Roosevelt regime which 
now offers ‘‘a sound program for the middle class.” In 138 pages 
Professor Holcombe has raised a standard and a challenge to the 
unselfish political thought of our time. 

Princeton University WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


The Disinherited Speak 


THE DISINHERITED, by Jack Conroy. Covici, Friede. 310 pp. $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 
HERE have been many novels about the American worker; here 
at last is one y the American worker about himself. Strictly 
about himself, I think; for there is little doubt that The Disinherited 
contains much autobiographical material. The story is simply the 
life-record of one Larry Donovan, born the son of a coal miner in a 
company town, shifting from place to place as chances for jobs 
present themselves, going through one experience after another 
limited and determined by the opportunities of making a living. 
His friends, his love affairs, his world outlook are all conditioned by 
the possibilities of earning his bread. It is written in workers’ 
language, with no prettinesses, no pretences. It should be a textbook 
for everyone whose business it is to deal with the worker out of a 
job. 
There is no hope, says this book, without overt propaganda, for 
the awakened American worker except the struggle for the com- 
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TH AERA s B 


We mis: ‘ RS See 
Art Young has spent a full life in loving people and despising the 
institutions they have made in the image of their baser selves. On a 
recent journey to Hell he makes pointed observations and drawings 
on what he finds—money madness, high prices, wild amusements, 
meaningless stunts, ballyhoo, patter conversation, soot, stock- 
exchange gambling, turmoil, speed, worry, war, empty politics— 
all of which make one suspect that Hell may be no more than a 
stone’s throw away. The cheerupist, pictured above in the act of 
reading a bit of keep-smiling verse to tormented souls, is typical of 
Art Young's irony, which is so quiet that it is almost Jost in a world 
of cat-calls. The Delphic Studios, by bringing out this book in a 
handsome and dignified form, pays tribute to the man who is not 
only America’s senior caricaturist but still its foremost. 


ART YOUNG'S INFERNO. Delphic Studios, New York. 176 pp. Price $5 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


munistic state. Whether the reader agrees with this thesis or not, it 
is important that he should know the viewpoint of such men as 
trudge through the pages of this novel and should know the ex- 
periences that have brought them to this viewpoint. Whether Jack 
Conroy has a future as a writer I cannot say; he has done good 
work in the past and he is still young. But if he is to be a man of one 
book, that book will stand as the voice of the economically disin- 
herited of America, the voice of the depression itself and of the 
conditions which brought the depression to pass. 

Sausalito, Calif. MiriAM ALLEN DEFoRD 


The Churches Fight Back 


THE NEW CHURCH AND THE NEW GERMANY, by Charles S. MacFarland. 
Macmillan. 209 pp. Price, $2.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ERMANY is embarked upon a great experiment, namely: the 
attempt to make every single item in the national life subor- 
dinate to, and contributory to, the authority and power of the state. 
One of the major elements of German life is the church. Hitler has 
ordered the church to remodel itself; to make itself not Christian, 
but German; not universal, but Aryan; not free, but a Nazi agency 
under Nazi control. The entire world, therefore, is watching the 
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outcome, and wondering if the German churches will bow to Hitler 
and lose their lives by saving them. Probably no man in America is 
better fitted to deal with such a problem than is Dr. MacFarland. 
He has had twenty years of experience with the Federal Council of 
Churches, and knows from first-hand travail the difficulties of 
getting any united will or opinion out of church groups. He has 
been for thirty-five years or more a frequent traveler in Germany; 
knows Germans and German history. But any book written during 
a time of kaleidoscopic change must serve simply as ground-work. 
Not until this present situation in Germany shall have worked it- 
self out to some conclusion will anyone be able to weigh what is 
now going on. Dr. MacFarland carries one up to the middle of 
December 1933, but that’s a long time ago, as things are now in 
Germany. Since then, Mueller—the Nazi Reichsbishop—has shown 
himself the mere puppet of Hitler; some six thousand German 
pastors have formed an emergency alliance in opposition to Mueller 
—which means open revolt; the infamous Aryan paragraph has 
been openly denounced and flouted; and the Roman Catholics are 
beginning to line up alongside the Protestants in their opposition. 
The outcome, no one can guess. Mueller has authority to remove 
any pastor who will not conform. Will he dare to take the risks in- 
volved in demanding the removal of thousands of German pastors 
from their parishes? Or will Hitler dare to back down on his de- 
mands and modify his bitter Aryanism? 

In weighing anything that can happen in Germany during the 
next few months, no better groundwork can be secured than from a 
careful study of this volume by Dr. MacFarland. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


THE ROUTE BACK TO WORK 
(Continued from page 104) 


At this writing, sixteen state employment systems are affiliated 
with USES: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, Virginia, Wisconsin, Arizona. In 
three—California, Colorado and Iowa—plans have been ap- 
proved but negotiations are not entirely completed. Eight state 
plans are being drafted and thirteen additional states are in corre- 
spondence with Washington headquarters. Eight states—Alabama, 
Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota 
and South Carolina—have taken no action and expressed no 
interest in the affiliated service. 

Working with Mr. Persons at the federal office are four associate 
directors. Mary LaDame, who came to USES with a wide experi- 
ence in research and administration, particularly related to public 
employment offices, is in charge of the division of operations, which 
keeps in touch with affiliated state services and establishes contact 
with those not affiliated. William H. Stead, formerly executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, heads the division of standards and research. Mr. Burr 
has been kept free from other responsibilities to give full time to 
NRS. T. G. Addison is in charge of business and financial adminis- 
tration. In addition to general executive responsibility, Mr. Per- 
sons is directing the special placement service for ex-service men 
and for farm labor established by the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

The division of operations has general responsibility for the 
affiliation of state services, and for the maintenance of standards. 
Each state desiring affiliation, before it is certified for federal 
funds, is required to submit an “‘annual operating plan,” covering 
income and budget, location of offices, personnel, quarters, pro- 
cedure, state advisory council, compilation of statistics and reports, 
provisions for clearance and for cooperation with related public 
and private agencies. The state must meet the standards of the 
federal service on all these points. 

To many American communities, a public employment office 
means a dingy room on a side street, an untrained manager and a 
counter across which job applicants are “interviewed.” Sometimes 
the “procedure” is reduced to, “Hey,-youse!”’-and a jerk of the 
thumb. Only unskilled, casual labor patronizes such a place and 
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it becomes a sort of loafers’ club rather than an employment 
service. Under the standards of the division of operation, “the 
appearance of the building and interior of a public employment 
office shall compare favorably with that of the progressive business 
organizations of the community.” So far as possible, the offices are 
to be organized into divisions on an occupational basis, as has 
been done in the demonstration state-city offices in Philadelphia, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth (see Survey Graphic, 
February 1933, page 87), and in the few and scattered offices, 
notably those of Cleveland and Milwaukee, which have established 
and maintained competent public employment service without 
the help of foundation grants. Comfortable clean waiting-rooms, 
private interview rooms, ordinary business courtesy in dealing 
with applicants for jobs or for workers seem simple and obvious 
provisions. How much of an improvement they mean in public 
employment service as we have for the most part known it in this 
country can perhaps be appreciated only by visiting an “old style” 
office, and learning at first hand how dirty, ill-equipped and mis- 
managed such a place can be. 

The division is for the first year emphasizing the importance of 
sound structure, urging state services to “strengthen what you have” 
rather than hurriedly to increase the number of offices or the range 
of activities. It is also stressing personnel standards—education, 
training and experience; and the establishment of a training center 
in each state. 

The chief concern of the USES, as of other organizations, is 
with the human beings through whom principle must be trans- 
lated into performance. A few hold that the present educational 
minimum, “highschool graduation or its equivalent,” is too high. 
Miss LaDame states that experience both in this country and 
abroad indicates that education is more important than craft skill 
in employment office personnel. “A broad background and an 
objective point of view,” she says, “have proved more helpful in 
meeting employers or employes, helping define their problems and 
trying to cooperate in solving them than have abilities confined to 
a particular trade or employment.” 

The personnel records of all the present employes in the affiliated 
State Services have been analyzed and these employes listed as 
meeting standards, not meeting standards, or furnishing incom- 
plete information. ‘“‘But this analysis,” Miss LaDame points out, 
“is not enough. Too many factors slip in between lists of qualifi- 
cations. Some type of objective test, written and oral, is essential. 
The problem is one of personality as well as training and experi- 
ence. But how, for example, to test for a liberal and forward- 
looking point of view!” 


UT while she poses philosophic questions, Miss LaDame goes 
ahead with practical attempts to “‘see what can be done.” Men 
and women who have given a large share of their working lives to 
employment service and who are protected in their present posi- 
tions by civil-service status need in many instances the opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with modern principles and methods. A 
number of these seasoned workers welcome the chance to bring 
themselves abreast of the times and are proving effective members 
of the new teams. Others resist any change in accustomed routine, 
lend themselves to political manipulation and constitute a real 
handicap to the development of the service. A simpler problem is 
the selection and training of new staff members. One office in 
each state is to offer instruction in employment service principles, 
and in occupational requirements and trends, and also practice, 
under competent supervision, in interviewing, record-keeping, 
making employer contacts, and other techniques. 

In shaping the new structure as well as in the refinement of prac- 
tice to follow, there must be some means of determining whether 
standards are maintained and plans carried through. To this end, 
the operations division is developing what for want of a better name 
they call a “compliance survey,” a checking of actual performance 
by the headquaters staff in cooperation with state and local ad- 
ministrators. Experimental surveys of New Jersey and Connecticut 
are under way, and on the basis of this experience, quick evalua- 
tions of the rest of the affiliated state services will be made. Based on 
compliance surveys and periodic “progress reports” of finances and 
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activities, constructive suggestions will be offered the state services. 

In line with the plan to integrate NRS with USES, Dr. Stead’s 
division in December took over responsibility for the statistical side 
of the whole employment service. All the hundreds of Reemploy- 
ment Offices, ranging from large departmentalized units in big 
cities to informal placement centers in country stores, were from the 
beginning instructed in uniform methods of record-keeping and 
supplied with cards and forms. It was soon found that the pressure 
of registration was interfering with this phase of the program and 
that there was danger that an opportunity to collect invaluable 
data on employment and unemployment would be lost. Dr. Stead 
“sold”? to CWA the plan of having a statistical clerk in every NRS 
office, with a statistical unit at each state headquarters. In Wash- 
ington, arrangements were made to check and tabulate the material 
sent in by the states. The scheme was not only to handle cur- 
rent reports but to obtain and analyze information from the regis- 
tration cards filed before the project was launched. With CWA 
hours and wages cut, it has become necessary to delay for a time 
the second part of the plan and to concentrate on week-by-week 
figures of registration, referral and placement. 

A weekly report form is being used by all local and state offices of 
USES and NRS. The affiliated services of New Jersey and Minne- 
sota are experimenting with a daily report, tabulated in the state 
centers, and the same form is being used by scattering cities, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Albany and Cleveland. The Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the US Bureau of Labor Statistics, will here- 
after carry a section of USES figures and news. Once the heavy task 
of compiling and analyzing the NRS registration records is com- 
pleted, the plan is for a relatively small statistical unit which, as Dr. 
Stead expresses it, “will serve as a way-station between the em- 
ployment offices and the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 


HE Standards and Research division is also responsible for re- 

search in the employment-service field. Two research projects 
have been outlined. The first will attempt to supply our present lack 
of knowledge of the tasks actually performed in industry. At present 
more than one thousand occupational listings are used, but with 
no very clear notion of what they mean in actual job experience 
and requirements. The need is for a comparatively few groups, 
cutting across many industries. Thus Group A might include one 
hundred jobs in thirty industries, all alike in requiring one hand- 
skill. Today, Jim Allen registers at an employment office as an 
X-machine operator. The very fact that he is so registered may 
indicate a meager demand for X-machine operators. The place- 
ment question to be answered is: for what other job is Allen fitted 
by his training and experience on X-machines? The Civil Service 
has a direct interest in such a project; so has the Census. The 
process of analysis and definition is to be built around the training 
and demonstration centers of the USES, supervised by a technical 
committee named by the Social Science Research Council. One of 
the foundations is ready to supplement public money with a grant 
for the project. Though widely commended, the project will not be 
launched without the President’s approval. The plans are now on 
his desk. 

The second project will take the results of the first, and study suc- 
cessfully employed individuals in each group, trying to define 
minimum standards in training and experience. The National Re- 
search Council has agreed to engineer this undertaking, with 
foundation funds to help finance it. As the study progresses, 
“laboratories” will probably be established in four or five strategic 
employment offices to check results under actual placement condi- 
tions. 

At every point the plans for standards and research are being 
measured in terms of public employment office experience—the 
day by day needs of employers and workers, and the long-range 
effort toward an orderly labor market for the country as a whole. 

Special provisions for ex-service men and for farm labor are 
required of the USES under the Act creating it. Mr. Persons has so 
far continued farm placement as a semi-independent unit within 
the larger framework. The service has headquarters in Kansas 
City, with regional offices in Jackson, Miss., Fargo, N. D., Los 
_ Angeles, Fort Worth, El Paso and San Antonio. Its functions are to 
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survey and predict demands for farm labor; get information about 
reported jobs, including location of work, product, duration, wage 
rates, working and living conditions; to organize information as to 
available farm labor and forward it to employment offices in the 
territory; to devise means of transporting workers to jobs without 
delay or unnecessary expense; to encourage farm communities to 
regularize and balance their labor demands; to minimize useless 
job-hunting. Temporary special agents will be sent to areas of high 
seasonal labor demands. A study of farm placement is being made 
in North Carolina, to gather facts on the changing demand for farm 
help due to the return of many city workers to the land, reduced 
crop acreage, the effect of the hard times on the amount of labor 
being hired and the arrangement—money wage, share-cropping, 
cash tenancy—most favored. 

Placement service for veterans, as Mr. Persons sees it, calls for 
an opposite approach. Hitherto, veterans’ placement had been 
developed as a series of independent offices, often in competition 
with more general offices, and never functioning beyond the limits 
of the local community. The new and wholly experimental scheme 
is to have ex-service men register at the general offices in the divi- 
sion appropriate to their skills and experience, and to have a 
veterans’ placement representative for the state as a whole. This 
staff member will move from office to office, supervising the regis- 
tration, referral and placement of former army and navy men, and 
also visiting local Legion posts and similar organizations, giving 
information about the employment service and enlisting their co- 
operation in facilitating the placement of veterans. This means 
that instead of a few scattered and purely local offices handling the 
employment problems of ex-service men in their respective com- 
munities, an officer gives his full time to employment service to 
veterans of that state. Reports on the plan to date are encouraging. 

Advisory councils, national, state and local, play an important 
part in the scheme of the employment service. The national council 
of which Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, is chairman, has as vice-chairmen William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, Henry I. Harriman of the US 
Chamber of Commerce and Senator Robert F. Wagner. Its 60 
members include 15 employers, 15 representatives of labor and 30 
“others.’? The council meets semi-annually; its executive commit- 
tee of 10 members more frequently. Special committees on voca- 
tional rehabilitation, farm placement and veterans’ service have 
been organized, and others will probably be added. The state and 
local councils, smaller in membership are similar in make-up. They 
thresh out problems of policy, help knit the service into the com- 
munity life, and deal with such local problems as race relations, 
and coordination with other public and private agencies. The en- 
tire service looks to these citizen groups for guidance and backing 
in answering the most critical question that confronts it: whether 
employment placement can be carried on effectively as a public 
service. Here is a problem that is rooted in our whole American 
experiment with democracy in local, state and national affairs. As 
with other public agencies, whatever devices are adopted to safe- 
guard the Employment Service from manipulation for selfish ends 
—personnel and work standards, civil-service examination, special 
training, careful records—can be effective only insofar as they are 
backed by public understanding and support. 


HE US Employment Service in the few months of its existence, 

under the handicap of emergency demands that put an almost 
incredible strain on new machinery, has won its way in states and 
local communities. American experience, scattered and brief as it 
has been, has reinforced the opinion of other countries that only 
such a mechanism makes possible a systematized labor market and 
the orderly movement of workers from slack to busy seasons, trades 
and communities. A nation-wide network of employment services is 
fundamental to whatever schemes of public works and unemploy- 
ment insurance we set up, out of our bitter depression experience, to 
help us on the road to recovery, and to forestall and ease in future 
such ordeals as we have undergone in the past four years. That real 
gains in enacting legislation, state as well as federal, and in stand- 
ards of administration seem likely to come out of the depression is 
reason for renewed hope that “‘the direction is upward.” 


THE THIRD 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY BENSON Y. LANDIS 


“The clearest account of what is significant in 
the recovery program.” — Harry A. Over- 
STREET. 


“Full of pertinent ideas.””— CHARLES A. 
BEARD. 


“As a description of the Administration’s 
program and a presentation of various points 
of view concerning it, THz Turrp AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION is without question the best 
analysis which has as yet passed through 
my hands.” — ScHuyLER C. WALLACE, in 
“Today.” 


“The best thing in the book is the chapter on 
‘Gold and Inflation,’ a succinct statement of 
what has been done or suggested, rather than 
a taking of sides in the issues involved,” — 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, in ““The Survey Graphic.” 
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PRESENT ARMS 


“One of the most terrible 
indictments of war ever 
penned.’’—Ernest Fremont Tittle 


“The most challenging book 
of the year in the field of 
religion.” —Halford E. Luccock 


“Nothing could do more to 
prevent a surrender to hys- 
teria in some future crisis 
than the reading of this 
book.” —Religious Book Club 
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A Socialist Looks at the New Deal 
By NORMAN THOMAS 
Laissez-faire capitalism has received an official obituary from the 
United States government but how shall we evaluate the vol- 
untary regulated capitalism which is offered in its place? Mr. 
Thomas, outstanding leader of the Socialist Party analyzes the 
program of the ‘“‘New Deal’’ and discusses it in the light of gen- 
uine socialization of industry which is the program of Socialism. 
5¢ 
Order from 
The League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Survey Associates Annual Meeting, February 8, 1934 


Statement by PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor, The Survey and Survey Graphic 


IFTEEN years ago, within a month following the Armi- 
stice, it was at the Aldine Club, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Felix Adler, that Survey Associates held a three-day Recon- 
struction Conference, participated in by social workers and leaders 
from throughout the country, to consider how some of the organiza- 
tion and energy stimulated by the War and now released by the 
peace, could be put to work; and the part which our journals 
might play in it. 

This is, therefore, a friendly setting in which to hold our twenty- 
first annual meeting; to consider how organization and energy, 
jolted loose by the depression, have been galvanized in the last 
twelve months by the Recovery program, to forecast developments, 
and again ask what part we can play in work of appraisal and 
interpretation. ; 

But the circumstances of our being here make a first claim on 
my time. Some of us are old enough, and were once young enough, 
to have been infatuated as children with a pre-Walt Disney epic of 
the barnyard in which the cast of characters included Turkey 
Lurky, Henny Penny, Ducky Lucky and the rest. You’ll perhaps 
remember that the place was filled with uproar because Chicken 
Little had rushed in with the news that, ‘‘The skies are falling.” 
How did she know it? “Because,” she said, ‘‘I saw it with my eyes, 
and heard it with my ears and a piece of it fell on my tail.” 

Now with crises and vast needs breaking about all our heads, huge 
outlays, industrial codes, clashes, regional plans and projects, we 
have endeavored to act as eyes and ears for the organized curiosity 
of one group of Americans, and our last twenty-four numbers have 
been a record of changes afoot. But this week, a piece of it fell on 
our tail, in this New York hotel situation, and some of the issues and 
problems we had been dealing with so blythely came home to 
roost. 


HEY say that the archaeologists have discovered the layers of 

seven cities on the site of ancient Troy, one built on another. 
Mayor LaGuardia does not need to be told that the New York he 
took over is not all of it of the vintage of 1934. Here is our modern 
skyline; but here too are areas ripe for the slum-clearance projects 
which Secretary Ickes may be disposed to finance as part of a na- 
tional housing revival. Here are the studios, reached by these radio 
instruments, which mark our newest conquest of electricity; here, 
too, political fastnesses that hark back to the days of Boss Tweed. 
Closer in to our concern, the new mayor finds his Department of 
Public Welfare held by the vise of the Wicks Law, to food orders 
and relief in kind—a vise that is undermining the household life of 
the families we seek to aid by a procedure as hoary as the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Laws; and alongside it, in the Civil Works’ Admin- 
istration, we have the latest, and it is to be hoped not the most 
ephemeral, recourse to protect families from worklessness and 
wagelessness in the midst of an industrial breakdown over which 
they have no control. 

But while the municipality has all these and many other layers, 
decades and centuries apart, the industrial situation of a great 
center like New York presents even greater contrasts. It is the 
breakdown of this uneven structure of our economic life that has 


| devastated our municipalities. 


We came up against a cross-section of it in the hotel industry. 
Here is a hotel that is invested with the personality and human 
warmth of an old inn, an almost family relationship enveloping its 
staff; here another with the latest architecture, equipment and 
conveniences so far as its guests go, but with its modernness stop- 
ping right there; its workers “‘below the salt,”’ handled by policies 
contemporaneous with two-tined forks and wooden spoons. And on 
the labor side, we have ancient guilds of kitchen workers, fresh- 
minted company unions, old-style trade unions under the banner of 
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the AFofL and insurgent industrial unions. And much bandying 
of such terms as feudalism, fascism, racketeering, reds and what not. 
A cross-section of that very dishevelment into which the Recovery 
program has endeavored to bring order; with, at the start, a hotel 
code that leaves much to be desired in labor standards. 

Our dinner was planned before the strike; our arrangements 
made with the Hotel Astor, which has a long record for fair dealing 
with its employes. When the strike, focused in another hotel, 
spread, we took pains to canvass the situation. As near as we could 
learn, while some of the Astor employes had gone out, none of 
them had been discharged for belonging to the striking union, the 
Amalgamated; and the hotel had not resorted to strikebreaking 
agencies to fill their places. Therefore, to the distress of some of our 
friends, we went ahead with our plans. 

But Wednesday morning there was a development which raised 
another issue. Information reached us that the Hotel Owners 
Association had refused to confer at the Regional Labor Board of 
the NRA with representatives of the striking union. Such action 
seemed to us to violate guarantees under the National Recovery 
Act, and as Astor employes were among the strikers, that hotel was 
involved in the common front of the hotel owners. We put the 
situation to the Astor management, and all afternoon waited for 
some word that would disassociate them from what seemed an 
untenable position. With the doors thrown open to collective action 
on the part of employers by the NIRA, relieving them from certain 
inhibitions of the Sherman Act, that right must be paralleled by 
freedom for collective action on the part of the workers. Whatever 
agreements might or might not ensue would be on the laps of the 
gods, but clearly the first step on the part of the Regional Labor 
Board in endeavoring to bring order out of a tangled situation is to 
get the groups concerned together for conference. If that responsi- 
bility is checkmated, on either hand, we go back to the old situation 
where industrial conflicts are merely private fights, left to a struggle 
between the contending parties. 

Therefore, following the precedent set that very day in the 
millinery code luncheon (at which Mrs. Roosevelt spoke), we 
transferred our dinner to the Governor Clinton Hotel, which was 
not involved in the strike as none of its employes were out. Evi- 
dently the cold snap contracted the capacity of the Governor 
Clinton Hotel, for while they accepted our requisition at shortly 
after six, and announcements were given to the press, they backed 
out at seven on the stated grounds that they had not room to take 
care of us. 

So we sought and availed ourselves of the hospitality of the 
Aldine Club; and thanks to their swift courtesy that is why we are 
here. 


AMERICA ADVENTUROUS AGAIN 


(Continued from page 115) 


and if the newspapers appeared to be learning it, there was little 
of their influence extending into the sphere of government. A 
planned economy was their watchword. But how far had it made 
headway among the classes and interests that succeed in being 
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the more imposing national tasks fall to the parliamentarians, and 
the more difficult administrative jobs are done by members of the 
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civil service, while from time to time some striking piece of work — 
| may be accomplished by a brilliant business man or industrial ~ 


organizer. The honors in any case remain with the men of affairs. 

In this country you offer no continuity of service or career to the 
statesman, outside the Senate. Hence it has seemed inevitable 
that industry, banking and commerce should absorb the greater 
part of American talent and ambition. This has been placed at the 
service of the most stupendous economic and financial system 
known to the world. Impressively molded and managed, this 


| system ought, surely, to have commanded the most efficient leader- 


ship, whether in prosperity or in distress. But where, the sympa- 


| thetic onlooker is impelled to ask, where, coming from the dominant 
| orders of industry and finance, was that expert leadership in the 


years of crisis, 1931-33? Is it not true that the most disturbing 
aspect of the American system is the acknowledged absence of 
business statesmanship in the time of the nation’s greatest need? 


| And, on the other hand, is not the most interesting and most en- 
| couraging sign of the hour the new alliance between national 


political leadership and the ablest products of the universities and 
social-service training grounds? 


As to the general moral for the English-speaking peoples 

* that is inherent in the American recovery program, can there 

be any room for doubt? Throughout the Old World, political and 
social democracy is in retreat. The voluntary principle is being 


| stamped upon. The new despotisms show no mercy towards the 
| ideas we cherish, or towards those forms of social organization 


which to people of our tradition seem to embody the only doctrines 


| that hold the promise of a permanently successful society. In this 
hour of civilized humanity’s ordeal, the world has been looking to 


America for a lead along a road that should be a positive alterna- 


| tive to the two great compulsive systems now contending for the 
| mastery of Europe. And we look, inevitably, to the American 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


(Continued from page 110) 


farm territory, with the size of the customer’s meter. Farm users 
will have a larger minimum requirement wherever the greater 
distances between customers result in increased costs of service. 


These wholesale rates have been computed on a conservative 
basis to cover all the costs of furnishing the service, including 


| Operation, maintenance, depreciation and taxes. In addition to 


these costs, we have made provision for interest and retirement, 
although such provision is not required by the TVA Act. The 
power project is designed to be strictly self-supporting and self- 
liquidating. 

We believe that these low rates will mean that the people of the 
Valley will greatly increase their use of electricity—which is one 
of the objectives of the President and Congress. If this occurs, even 
lower rates can be planned for the future. 


The proposed rates to the householder and farmer should be ex- 
plained in more detail. Under the rate for domestic service, it is 


| proposed that for the first 50 kilowatt hours which the householder 
| uses he shall pay 3 cents a kilowatt hour. These 50 kilowatt hours, 


in the ordinary small or medium-sized house, would care for the 
lights and small electrical appliances, such as the flatiron, toaster, 


| percolator, vacuum sweeper, washing machine, and similar small 
| devices. For these 50 kilowatt hours the user would pay $1.50. If 
| the consumer has an electric refrigerator and an electric range 


which together consume 200 kilowatts, 150 of these kilowatt hours 
per month he would get for 2 cents per kilowatt hour, and the 


| remaining 50 kilowatts at 1 cent. If in addition to an electric 


refrigerator and range the customer had an electric water heater, 
this service he could secure partly for 1 cent per kilowatt hour, and 
partly for 4 mills per kilowatt hour. All these services the consumer 
would receive for $6.70 a month. Any other appliances which the 


| customer installed, such as electrical house heating or cooling, he 


could operate at 4 mills per kilowatt hour. 

It is apparent that the rates proposed are designed to encourage and 
make possible the widest use of electric service, with all the individual and 
community benefits which go with such wide use. 
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Since last September, events have moved rapidly. Tupelo, 
Mississippi, a city of six thousand having its own distributing sys- 
tem, was the first municipality to buy TVA power. In the contract 
with the TVA, the municipality agreed to sell power to its citizens 
at the retail rates named in the announcement quoted above. At 
about the same time the farmers of this part of Mississippi, in the 
hope of securing electrification, organized themselves into asso- 
ciations and sought contracts with the TVA. To date, farmers in 
ten or more counties in Mississippi and Alabama are constructing 
rural transmission lines to receive TVA power. 

During the past two months those Mississippi farmers have 
constructed more than sixty miles of rural-transmission lines, 
largely with poles cut in their own woodlots, so their hopes are 
rapidly turning into realities. 

The contract with Tupelo, like all contracts entered into by the 
TVA, requires that the city keep its power accounts wholly dis- 
tinct from general funds, that the accounts shall be public and 
shall conform to standards set up by the TVA. Allowances must 
be made for taxes, to be paid to the city, for interest, depreciation 
and maintenance. In every respect there is an effort to provide a 
clean-cut yardstick. The wholesale rates charged by the TVA 
are less than a third what the city had been paying, and the retail 
rates to be charged by the city are about half the rates hitherto 
prevailing. 


T is a settled policy of the TVA not to cause unnecessary loss to 
the private utilities, nor to create wasteful competition if it can 


_ be avoided. Director Lilienthal has therefore been in negotiation 


| with the president of the Commonwealth and Southern Power 


Company, which owns the Mississippi Power Company, the Ala- 


_bama Power Company, the Georgia Power Company, and the 
Tennessee Power Company, with the aim of purchasing a part 
| of the Commonwealth and Southern facilities. It was found that 


this company was willing to negotiate on the basis of an accept- 
ance of the principles of the power policy laid down by Congress 
and the Authority, and not merely to evade those principles. In 
the negotiations the utmost candor and frankness were manifested, 
and throughout there were definite indications by the company 
of an honest, genuine effort to reach a working arrangement 
based upon the principles of the power policy. A contract has been 
entered into by which the TVA will pay about $3 million for cer- 
tain physical properties, including transmission and distribution 
systems. The TVA and the Commonwealth and Southern Com- 
pany agree to exchange current as needed. Each agrees to keep out 
of the other’s territory for a limited period—until the Norris Dam 
is completed, or not to exceed five years. 

The city of Knoxville has voted to own its own distributing 
system and to buy TVA power. These several developments 
promise to supply a market for the available supply of power from 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. With the completion of the 
Norris Dam on Clinch River near Knoxville, and of the Joe 
Wheeler Dam on the Tennessee River twenty miles above Muscle 
Shoals, the TVA supply of prime power will be multiplied five or 
ten times and a larger market will be necessary. With lower rates, 
domestic consumption should be more than doubled. With rural 
electrification, it may be doubled again. Three quarters of the 
population of the region is rural, and the money now paid for 
kerosene would pay for an incomparably better lighting service 
by electricity. 

In addition to the aim of furnishing a yardstick for power, it is a 
hope of the TVA administration to promote the wider use of 
electricity, to help the people—first of the Tennessee Valley and 
then of the country as a whole—to realize the much greater 
service electric power can render to the average home. If that hope 
can be realized to a substantial degree, there may prove to be not 
an oversupply of electric power in America but an undersupply. 

To promote the wider use of power for home convenience there 
has recently been organized by the TVA, under an executive order 
by President Roosevelt, The Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
In cooperation with the manufacturers of electrical appliances and 
the Commonwealth and Southern Power Company, a program is 
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being worked out by Director Lilienthal, who is president of the 
new organization, for the economical manufacture and sale of 
refrigerators, ranges, heaters and other appliances. By careful and 
economical design and by mass production, combined with sales 
at a small margin of profit, it will be possible to sell equipment for 
probably less than half of the present prices. Sales will be made 
through regular stores. Where the purchaser wants time in which 
to make payments, the Electric Home and Farm Authority will pay 
the retailer in cash and will arrange with the local electric-power 
company to collect the bill in installments along with the light and 
power bill. This arrangement will be made only in cities where the 
utility companies will agree to sell current at substantially lower 
rates than those which now generally prevail. 

Thus the merchant will get cash for his sale in return for making 
a low price, the purchaser will get equipment of a quality approved 
by the TVA, at a much lower price than heretofore, and with 
small and convenient payments, the manufacturers may, through 
quantity production, keep their plants busy on a very small margin 
of profit, the utilities may greatly enlarge their market for power, 
and the TVA will be achieving its aim of making electricity a more 
universal convenience in the American home. It also will be helping 
the private utilities to regain a market for current to compensate 
for the market taken over by the TVA. 


Y the methods I have described in this article, the TVA 
hopes to accomplish several objectives: 


First, it hopes to unify the development of water power for the 
entire Tennessee River System and thus to avoid the enormous 
waste of various independent installations. 

SECOND, it intends to support vigorously the position that the 
generation and sale of power is properly a public function, in which 
it is proper for the public to engage. 

TuirbD, it hopes to establish a “‘yardstick”’ for power, to discover 
what electric power ought to cost the people, and to provide a 
comparison between public and private ownership. 

FourtH, it hopes to encourage the wider and freer use of elec- 
tricity in the American home. 

Firtn, there are dangers and disadvantages in public ownership. 
To evade or to deny this fact can only lead to trouble. The TVA 
hopes to face honestly these disadvantages and if possible to remove 
or to master them. 

A brief discussion of some of these disadvantages, and of possible 
methods for dealing with them, may be of value. One of the chief 
disadvantages of public ownership is the political spoils system. It 
is almost a part of the American political philosophy that a public 
official shall use his office to intrench himself in power through 
political influence. In the end this system has only a few possible 
causes. One assumption is that the American public has not the 
intelligence, information and character to decide issues on their 
merits, and so must be bought with favors. Another is that public 
officials are themselves trying to promote selfish and unworthy 
interests, or are the tools of political organizations which have 
selfish aims or are serving special interests. 

Another partial explanation of the Spoils System is that the 
organization of political parties and the furtherance of political 
issues are handled well only by persons who make that a career. 
Since our governmental system gives no orderly recognition to 
such careers and provides no dependable compensation, men in 
political life must get their compensation through political appoint- 
ments. This is a vital defect of our political organization which 
greatly needs correction. 

Whatever the cause of the spoils system, it has threatened to 
destroy the effectiveness of public ownership, and even of demo- 
cratic government itself. To be economical and efficient, a public- 
power system should be administered and operated by men chosen 
because of character, intelligence, experience and skill, and not 
because someone is to be compensated for political activity. 
Fortunately, the TVA law is clear on this point. It states: 


In the appointment of officials and the selection of employes for 
said Corporation (the TVA), and in the promotion of any such 
employes or officials, no political test or qualifications shall be per- 
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mitted or given consideration, but all such appointments and 
promotions shall be given and made on the basis of merit and 
efficiency. 


The TVA is living up to this provision in good faith. Whether or 
not succeeding national administrations will continue to support 
such an attitude may have much to do with the success of federal 
public ownership. The TVA hopes to strengthen the precedent for 
nonpolitical administration of publicly administered business. 
When it comes to the administration of locally owned distributing- 
systems or other utilities, I believe a way can be found for assuring 
a high level of competence and integrity. At various times I have 
suggested the following program. 

From among the several hundred managers of publicly owned 
utilities in our cities or other utility districts, the abler and more 
public-spirited men should be organized into an Institute of Ad- 
ministrators of Publicly Owned Utilities. This Institute should set 
up standards for membership, for accounting, for reports and for 
administrative procedure. Any manager who should fail to main- 
tain such standards should be removed from membership. As a 
result, if a city administration should require falsification or mis- 
representation in its accounting, as by failure to charge off depre- 
ciation or to make an allowance for taxes on a publicly owned 
plant, the manager would be given the choice of resigning his 
position or of losing his membership. A manager would then have 
the backing of a nationwide profession in standing for sound meth- 
ods, and few local administrations could stand the open national 
condemnation which would follow improper practices. 

Such an institute should maintain at its headquarters a consult- 
ing and advisory staff to be on call by municipalities at reasonable 
rates, which charges would be higher to nonmembers than to 
members. As a result, all American municipalities would have 
what is not now available, a supply of special skill in engineering, 
law, financial control and administrative methods, consisting of 
men thoroughly loyal to public ownership and widely experienced 
in their fields. With such a source of experienced counsel the course 
of many rate hearings would be different. 

This service staff would have another function. It would con- 
stitute a research’ organization in engineering, finance and ad- 
ministration, to improve methods and to make each publicly 
owned utility aware of the best practices of the others. With such 
an organizaiton, public ownership could supply itself with all the 
services for which holding companies tax the public so heavily, and 
could raise the administration of publicly owned utilities to a 
new level. 


OR several years I have been hoping to establish such an In- 

stitute with its technical headquarters at Antioch College. The 
program of alternating work and study would enable students in 
engineering and in public administration to combine study with 
actual experience. ‘“‘Co-op” jobs with publicly owned utility 
managers during the working periods away from college, in asso- 
ciation with college-work in that field, would provide the best 
possible training for administrators of publicly owned utilities. 

Democracy is not a sacred method of government, revealed by 
the Lord to the constitutional convention. It is an experimental 
form of government which needs research, study, experiment and 
experience for its perfection. We must see it as such or it will fail us. 
I believe that democracy is the best possible form of government, 
but that it must be perfected by experience and experiment just as 
the automobile, which, while fundamentally of vast value, re- 
quired much development from its first crude forms. 

What of private ownership of utilities? Personally, I hope they 
will continue for a considerable time. Public ownership is on trial. 
It has not yet perfected itself. Only by having the two forms work- 
ing out their destiny side by side can we discover their relative 
merits. Perhaps part of the merit of each is to have the competition 
of the other. My personal opinion is that if public ownership can 
keep free from the spoils system and from an excess of bureaucracy, 
and can pool its resources, both physical and professional, then 
private ownership will have difficulty in maintaining successful 
competition. Only experience can clarify that issue. 


UNCLE SAM—LANDLORD 
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homesteads (see Subsistence Homesteads, by Ralph Borsodi, Survey 
Graphic for January 1934). Whether or not the housing and the 
subsistence-homestead divisions should. not be consolidated, they 
should be closely integrated as both are concerned with in- 
creasing low-cost housing facilities with government assistance, 
with planning from a regional point of view, with making decisions 
as to the need for rebuilding congested areas, or promoting 
decentralization. 

Has the new corporation succeeded in its purpose? During the 
three months since it was empowered to go directly into cities and 
build, tentative allocations have been made for four public housing 
projects. Three of these were transferred from the group of previ- 
ously approved limited dividend propositions: 
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DORON ne Des, Bh es rit iret ey 4,000,000 
CHEAT Ts ES, SE Pe ee pen eee er ye 3,600,000 


$12,400,000 


Furthermore, one of the first acts of the PWEHC was to set aside 
$25 million, a fourth of its total capital, for housing projects in New 
York City, pending the passage of the State Municipal Housing Law 
subsequently enacted. At this writing the local authority which the 
mayor-now has power to appoint, and which will be charged with 
the spending of this money, has not yet been created. However, 
thanks to the inspiration of the Housing Division and particularly 
of Mr. Kohn, some months ago the New York Slum Clearance 
Committee was formed and has prepared plans which in due course 
will be turned over to the Authority. This spade work in New York 
is typical of the excellent educational work undertaken by Mr. 
Kohn from coast to coast, which has resulted in the formulation of 
similar citizens committees in some forty cities. The New York Slum 
Clearance Committee suggests a dozen areas from which locations 
for housing may be selected if for one reason or another particular 
sites cannot be procured on advantageous terms. With federal funds 
available, with state legislation recently passed, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor La Guardia of New York and his lieutenant, Tene- 
ment-House Commissioner Langdon Post, the Authority to be 
appointed should soon make a grand beginning in removing some 
of the worst slums in the world. 

At this writing, February 15, no actual building has been started 
on any PWEHC project, though land is now being assembled 
for one. It is understood that work will soon begin on the Detroit 
project, plans for which are based on an elaborate preliminary 
survey—social, industrial, and so forth—made by the City Plan- 
ning Commission of the neighborhood in which it is to be under- 
taken. The Detroit survey is typical of other surveys submitted 
with applications from various cities—but these surveys consti- 
tute a story in themselves. It should, however, be emphasized that 
such information must accompany all applications. 

Excellent as are the intentions of the powers-that-be, sound as are 
their plans, as far as they have gone, the progress indicated to date 
is scarcely sufficient under the circumstances. Is the lag because 
this housing program does not lend itself to an emergency tech- 
nique, or is it that an emergency technique has not been applied? 
Or is the trouble still deeper? Is it because up to now we have had 
no land policy, no planning of cities in the real sense, no definite 
ideas as to community responsibility, and little enlightened public 
opinion? Is it because of a lack of technical knowledge, no less than 
a lack of applying what knowledge there is to the best method to 
producing low-cost houses? Broadly speaking, yes to all. Much 
experimentation is still necessary in these fields. But we cannot 
wait until adequate answers have been found. Some suggestions 
made on the floor and in the corridors during the Washington con- 
ference should prove helpful in the present crisis. 

Are there no immediate steps that might be taken, no modifica- 
tions or changes in the present setup which might make the federal- 
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but she still clings to her Avelino folk-ways. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 East 11th Street 


New York City 


housing program immediately more effective? This question was 
asked frequently during the conference. While sensitive to the need 
for a more carefully worked out long-range approach to the entire 
housing problem that we have had in the past, members of the con- 
ference made a number of constructive suggestions looking toward 
this end. 

To wit: beginning with the organization of the PWEHC. In 
order that that agency might function as efficiently and quickly as 
possible, it would be advisable that an executive head be appointed. 
It is too much to expect that one man formulate all the policies of 
the housing division, and at the same time carry out important 
managerial functions—to divide this responsibility would seem to 
be a means toward accomplishing what evidently has been im- 
possible thus far.* 

Secondly, many were of the opinion that the corporation should 
be decentralized, as are other branches of the PWA. This could be 
done either through sending out local field agents or through ap- 
pointing local managers. The country-wide job is obviously so large 
that it could be more efficiently handled through some sort of a 
district plan, with Washington of course formulating policies and 
retaining responsibility for final decisions. 

Now as to policies. Two modifications of policy would go far 
toward achieving lower rents, for even with the 30 percent grant 
public bodies find it difficult to construct buildings to rent for a 
maximum of $6 per room. One remedy for this is cheaper money. 
Since the federal authorities do not need to pay 4 percent for funds, 


1As we go to press, word comes from Washington of the appointment as general 
manager of the PWEHC of Colonel Horatio B. Hackett of Chicago, a ‘nationally 
recognized architect-engineer and an executive with a wide experience in business 
and construction.” 
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CASE WORKER (Jewish) in Day Nursery — resi- 
dent position. 7199 SuRVEY. 


Trained Girls’ Club worker for Resident position. 
Jewess. Jewish Day Nursery and Neighborhood 
House, 21 17th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED: Young lady with experience in vocational 
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Chicago, IIl. 
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Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST — comprehen- 
sive international Journal of Psychology, Psycho- 
analysis and Psychiatry; contributions by: Sigmund 
Freud, Alfred Adler, C. G. Jung, W. B. Wolfe and 
A. A. Roback. $3.00 a year. 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, Ed. by: D. D. Runes, Ph.D. 


THE MODERN THINKER — contributions by: 
Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, 
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would it not be wise to make loans to public bodies on a nearly cost 
basis? A reduction of 1 percent in the present (4 percent) rate of 
interest would result in a $1 per month saving in rent per room. In 
the same way, if the amortization period of a project were extended 
from 35 to 45 years, another $1 in monthly room rent could be 
achieved. And there is no doubt that the useful life of a fireproof 
building will cover the longer period. 

A suggestion along a different line as to corporation procedure 
which would expedite matters is in connection with the problem of 
land assembly. In many cases cities and states have not adequate 
power of condemnation and eminent domain whereby land can be 
procured for a particular project. In cases of approved projects, 
therefore, it would be advisable for the PWA to use the power of 
eminent domain granted it under the NRA. 

But no matter how efficiently Washington functions, the job can- 
not be done without certain preliminary steps being taken im- 
mediately by the states and cities. The forty-three states which to 
date have not passed legislation enabling cities or other public 
bodies to build houses must delay no longer. For it has been shown 
that only through public housing can really low rents be obtained. 
And it must be remembered that only public bodies are eligible for 
federal grants. 

Finally, a nation-wide campaign for demolition must be organ- 
ized. Here is where the cities come in. Every political unit must 
exercise its authority to compel the vacating of dwellings illegally 
occupied, and subsequently demolish such as do not measure up to 


minimum legal standards. When the cities are prepared to do their 
share to meet the challenge put to them, one most fundamental step: 
will have been taken. In addition to wiping-out the slums, what 
more effective way to reduce inflated land values? A quicker way, 
perhaps a supplementary way to that suggested by Mrs. Roosevelt 
at the conference, when she urged that public opinion force land 
owners to regard the value of their property on the basis of a fair 
income return and not as a commodity in which to speculate. In- 
deed, in this we might well follow the lead of Great Britain and give 
the appropriate authority the right not only to condemn an entire 
so-called unsanitary area, but to cause its demolition, and subse- 
quently to purchase of the land at a price based on its use value. As 
Sir Raymond Unwin so forcibly put it during his recent visit to the 
United States, why allow a man to sell rotten housing any more 
than rotten meat or milk? 

When all these steps have been taken the ground will be prepared 
for making the most of the opportunity offered by Washington 
toward the rehousing of 8 million Americans. Much has been done 
in Washington—they have set up housing standards, they have 
made the country housing-conscious; they have cooperated in the 
making of plans for a number of admirable projects. Now it is an 
open secret that the administration looks to public housing as one 
of the major recovery activities. The spring is upon us. The building 
season is here. We cannot let this opportunity pass. As President 
Roosevelt has said, “It is time to make the dirt fly om sound housing 
demonstrations.” 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
eS CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 
EEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


ACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and peda- 
gogical knowledge and disseminates practical 
information as to ways of preventing blind- 
ness and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation in 
sight-saving projects available on _ request. 
“*Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New. 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health, 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. Nationah 
office, 130 E. 22nd.St., New York City. District 
gece (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 


ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and, 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky: 
Pnauel convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
er, 1 fs 


THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 113) 


true value. We are too close to them. I will refer merely in passing 
to the new land policy of the President—a policy that provides that 
when a new acre of land is brought into cultivation as the result of 
reclamation or drainage, acreage of submarginal land of an equiv- 
alent productive capacity shall be taken out of cultivation and 
turned back either into the public domain or into the national 
forests. Twenty-five million dollars have been set aside to begin the 
necessary land purchases in order to give effect to this-policy. 
One of the noteworthy facts about this administration is that it 
does not sit about indulging in day dreams. When an idea has 
been tested and found to be one which if reduced to reality will 
make for the greater happiness and well-being of the people the 
administration immediately sets about to give it effect. President 
Roosevelt does not run away from an idea merely because it is 


a new one. He makes precedent serve him instead of himself serv- 
ing precedent. In addition to his imagination and his courage he 
has a practical mind. He is soundly wise. While he does not with- 
hold his hand from doing what he thinks ought to be done for 
the benefit of the country through fear of failure he is neither 
reckless nor foolhardy. 

A faint voice was heard in the land last week in opposition to 
President Roosevelt’s policies. It came from Ogden L. Mills wend- 
ing his lugubrious way to Topeka, Kansas, to tell the free-thinking, 
hard-hitting farmers of the Middle-West that it were far better for 
them to starve by strict constitutional methods than to live by a 
liberalized interpretation of that fundamental document. With 
black band on arm and hat at half mast, he mourned the departed 
glories of the past. Whatever the administration was doing was 
wrong. Initiative was stricken with a palsy. Liberty was dead. 
That rugged individualism so dear to the heart of the men who by 
ruthless methods have grown rich at the expense of those not strong 
enough to protect themselves from exploitation, was no more. The 
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good old days of government of the rich and powerful for the rich 
and powerful at the expense of the great mass of the people were 
gone forever. 

Those old days are gone, let us hope, forever. I believe that we 
are at the dawn of an era when the average man and woman and 
child in the United States will have an opportunity for a happier 
and richer life. And it is just and desirable that this should be so. 
After all, we are not in this world to work like galley slaves for 
long hours at toilsome tasks, in order to accumulate in the hands of 
2 percent of the population 80 percent of the wealth of the coun- 
try. We are not here merely to endure a purgatorial existence in 
anticipation of a beatific eternity after the grave closes on us. We 
are here with hopes and aspirations and legitimate desires that we 
are entitled to have satisfied to at least a reasonable degree. Nor 
will such a social program as we have been discussing cause a strain 
on our economic system. The contrary, rather. To satisfy legitimate 
wants, to encourage greater consumption of goods, means more 
orders for factories, increased travel, a stimulation of commercial 
life. Fortunately, a higher standard of living fits perfectly into the 
offensive being waged against depression. 

Thinking back over the years, I can recall political shibboleths 
vainly shouted in the hope that the walls of unfair privilege, of en- 
trenched selfish power, might by some miracle fall down: “A square 
deal,” ‘Social justice.”’ Uttering these slogans many of us have 
marched and countermarched until in very foot weariness we could 
no longer keep in line. Perhaps some of us who fought for “‘a 
square deal”’ or “‘for social justice’’ were just a little cynical when 
we were invited to join in the crusade for the ““New Deal.’”” Mayhap 
we thought that it was just another flank movement intended by 
the strategists to capture the seats of power. But we know now that 
this was nota mere political battle cry. It expressed an aspiration, 
a determination to achieve something of good for the great mass of 
the people. We know now by a hundred tests that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has a genuine feeling for the people. We know that he 
hates injustice with a righteous hatred. He would defend the weak 
against the strong. He would deny to women and little children the 
glorious constitutional right to enslave their bodies and dwarf their 
souls by long hours of overtaxing toil in order to add to the profits 
of those whose incomes are already so great that it causes a vertigo 
when they make up their tax returns. 

In my judgment here is the leader you have been looking for for 
more years than you would like to remember. And, miracle of 
miracles, this leader in a great forward movement for a new and 
’ better social order is actually occupying the seat of the mightiest 
ruler in the world today. Strong in the faith of the people, en- 
trenched in their confident affections, he will not fail us unless we 
fail him. He is the master of a stout ship, sailing in the right direc- 
tion. Granted any sort of a favoring breeze he will bring us safely 
into the harbor of a fairer land. 


TOWARD SECURITY 


(Continued from page 117) 


Unemployment insurance is not a very radical nor a completely 
satisfying technique for the purposes we have defined. But when 
we look at our English brothers and at their record through thir- 
teen years of depression, most of us are, I think, convinced that 
they have found a steadier, more direct way than we to keep up 
the morale and the living standards of their people (see Survey 
Graphic, November 1931, page 117). We have poured out millions 
in relief, but the burden has fallen upon the people of tender 
heart and social conscience, and in recent months we have with a 
grateful sigh realized that that load has been spread over all tax- 
payers as the funds began to come out of public budgets. There 
were those who thought giving was good for us, but we can no 
longer fool ourselves: we have been offering the people out of work 
in this country a true dole, an old-fashioned hand-out. Most of 
us do not want men and women we know to have to accept that 
status. We have had personal friends who found themselves on the 
relief rolls and who suffered from that fact, and we have come to 
see how insecure and humiliating is the whole system. 

We have come to recognize that Great Britain and some of the 
continental countries, by the utilization of this very simple and 
prosaic device of reserves piled up during periods when there was 
a fat payroll, have had a fund upon which they could draw to 
distribute compensation,—supplemental wages, benefits, whatever 
you want to call them, during periods when people were on part- 
time or jobless. We have recognized, too, that the merchants of 
every small English town are kept alive during depression by the 
fact that the working people of the community have a small but 
steady income to spend across the counter every Saturday night. 
Unemployment-insurance benefits have been sufficient to give 
limited but reliable markets ‘to the industries of England. What 
would our shoe factories, our textile mills, our automobile plants 
have given for such a market for their products during these 
years? If they had had it, we should not have gone so deep. I am 
convinced of that. 

Early in the depression, we began to estimate in the State of 
New York how much money we should have had to distribute in 
benefits under an insurance scheme. We began to think of that in 
contrast to the money which we raised for charity, and we realized 
that if we had had a 2 percent contribution from all payrolls in 
the state for a two-year accumulation period, we should have 
had at the beginning of the depression $75 million for distribution 
in benefits, not only as a self-respecting form of relief, but to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the people who were laid off. We 
did not begin to spend $75 million for unemployment relief in the 
first two years of the depression, and one forgets that even in 
periods of slump, some people hold their jobs. Thus the $75 million 
does not represent all we should have had for distribution since 
1929. It represents only the first sum, for all-through the depres- 
sion, under a proper scheme of unemployment insurance, a per- 
centage of the existing payroll would have been added to the fund. 
Think what such a scheme would have meant to the peace of 
mind and security, not only of the wage-earning population of this 
country, but to the business population, to the bankers, to the 
professional people, to all of us who have studied our budgets to 
see how much we could give for relief! Think what it would have 
meant in terms of family life, of child health, of community 
morale! 

These things are so obvious as we look upon them in retrospect 
that we all give assent. We shall not actually attain them unless 
our assent is translated into action. We have no such legislation in 
the United States today, except one meager experiment in Wis- 
consin. We must turn this idea into reality before the hideous 
memory of what we have lived through as brothers fades out of 
our mind; for it is a duty laid upon us, perhaps by Almighty God, 
perhaps by our responsibility to the people who are to come after 
us, to develop on this continent a new nation in which brother- 
hood means something. 
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Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Spring Quarter 
April 2-June 13 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Spring Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before March 20, 1934. 


Announcements on request 


Smith College School for Social Work 
announces three seminars to be given 
in the summer of 1934 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. The 
School reserves the right of selection among the applicants. 


I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene to pres- 
ent day problems in case work with families. 


July 9 to 21 


Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. 


Open to case workers with professional training 
or two years of experience who are qualified for a 
short intensive course of advanced work. 


II. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene to per- 
sonnel problems of administration and supervision 
in public relief agencies. 

July 23 to August 4 


Dr. Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth McCord. 


Open to case workers of experience and profes- 
sional training which would qualify them for 
supervisory positions in public relief work. 


III. Seminar in social case work in a changing community. 


-August 6 to 18 


Miss Florence Day and Miss Margaret Rich. 


Open to case workers with professional training or 
two years of experience who are qualified for a 
short intensive course of advanced work. 


A summer session of eight weeks ts open 
to experienced social workers 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


Spring and Summer Quarter Dates 


NDER the four-quarter plan a student may be 
admitted at the beginning of any quarter. 
Early application for admission is essential. 


Spring Quarter April 3 to June 16 
Summer Quarter... . June 20 to August 31 
June 20 to July 25 


July 26 to August 31 


For details of admission, courses and fees apply to 
the Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 


will require special efforts in adjusting and 
integrating Jewish life with the American 
scene. 


These efforts call for special knowledge 

and skill. The Graduate School for Jewish 

Social Work aims to supply both in a 

course of study for college graduates lead- 

ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
For full information regarding qualifications 


for admission, scholarships and 
fellowships, write to 


Dr. M. J. Karpr, Director 


Graduate 
School 


The “Growing Pains” Delusion | 


*‘Looks to me as though you have been 
enjoying a lot of growing pains since 
I sold you that suit.” . ¢ aan 
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ONTRARY to widespread belief, chil- 
dren do not suffer pain just because 
Nature is making their bones longer and 
their muscles stronger. It does not hurt to 
grow. 


Whenever a child suffers from so-called 
‘“‘srowing pains,’ a thorough investigation 
should be made by a physician. 


‘Growing pains’’ come from definite causes. 
Among them are improper nourishment, 
muscular fatigue following over-exertion, 
exposure to cold or inclement weather 
when not suitably clothed, improper pos- 
ture which may induce flat feet, round 
shoulders, round back, flat chest, pot-belly, 
curvature of the spine. Tuberculosis of the 
joints is a rare cause. 


One of the most serious causes of “‘growing 
pains”’ in childhood is rheumatic infection. 
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Indeed, if it is disregarded, it may lead to 
permanent damage to the heart. 


The onset of rheumatic infection is often 
so insidious that its danger to the heart 
may be unsuspected. This infection may 
cause a sore throat, as well as pains in the 
legs, arms or elsewhere; occasionally St. 
Vitus’ dance. Sometimes it is accompanied 
by a steady, low fever. Achild with rheu- 
matic infection may look anemic, may be 
listless and may have no desire to romp and 
play. He may have little appetite and may 
lose weight. Mid 


While sunshine, rest, fresh air and nourish- 
ing food often help Nature to effect a cure 
if the disease has not progressed too far, do © 
not delay having a needed medical examina- 
tion if your child has “growing pains.” 
He may be in great danger—the danger of 
permanent heart trouble. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE I 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT aa S 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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